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If I might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. Lf he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he telis the crimes of great men, they 
Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slandtr. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.~Dn For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—~——— 


The movement of a battalion of the Coldstream Guards 
to Ireland is not considered in Dublin to have much to do 
with repression, but is deemed merely a precaution lest 
some wild men from Galway or Mayo should seek an 
opportunity of Boycotting Mr. Forster in the Castle, 
when the Guardsmen could at least give him a seat at 
their mess while he is engaged in preparing those reme- 
dial measures which are so certain to satisfy nobody, 
unless they are in one case a sham, in the other sheer 

~—~-eerevolution: “And, seriously speaking; we are*by No Means 
sure that Dublin will be very safe for English officials 
when the Land League trials begin, unless adequate 
precautions are taken. Even in Dublin it seems Mr. 
Boycott was not safe, and disturbances are looked for in 
Waterford on Monday when prisoners from four counties 
are to arrive for.the. Winter Assizes, among them being the 
men charged with the murder of young Mr. Boyd, for 
“the whole country is armed to the teeth,” and ‘arms 
are being still sold to an extraordinary extent.” While 
Mr. Forster is taking care of his own safety, we hope he 
will not forget the judges at Waterford in the midst of a 
population armed to the teeth for no other purpose, it 
would appear, but to dispute possession of the prisoners 
with the officers of the law. If that occurs, the Chief 
Secretary may perhaps be convinced that Lord Salisbury 
was right when he said that there is a Government in 
Ireland other than that of the Queen, far better served 
and far more loyally obeyed. When Mr. Forster realises 
that fact he may begin to see that Lord Salisbury was 
not so far wrong in declaring that if things are allowed 
to drift for a little while longer, the issue before the 
country will be that very. bloody one ‘ Subjugation or 
Separation.” The latter, weeknow, is impossible, for 
Quis separabit? The former Mr. Parnell and Mr. Forster 
are making very probable indeed between them, 


If the criminal statistics, published under the authority 
of the Home Office, are trustworthy, the Metropolitan 
Police Force is one of the most inefficient constabulary 
forces in the United Kingdom, especially in matters 
appertaining to the detection of crime. It is, therefore, 
rather surprising to find the head of the detective branch 
of such a force taking upon himself to instruct other 


police officers as to their duties. This, however, Mr. 
Vincent, the head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, has undertaken to do, although he himself has 
had only two years’ experience of police matters. A short 
time since he issued a circular to the chief officers 
of all the constabulary forces of the kingdom, couched 
in the most amusingly patronising language, in which 
he defined the procedure under the Extradition Acts 
of 1870 and 1873, and gave a résumé of the 


treaties now in force between this country and other 


powers. He has now, it seems, translated this circular 


into French, and published it in the form of a 


book for the guidance of the police of foreign States, 
consular officers, and others. The police of foreign 
countries are probably quite as well—if: not better— 
acquainted with the treaties entered into by their respec- 
tive Governments, and the procedure under them, as 
is Mr.Vincent. ‘The book certainly bears the marks of hasty 
compilation, and it omits to give information on more 
than one important particular. - The extradition treaties 
concluded by France and Belgium with other States are 
given, but no notice is taken of those entered into by 
other Powers, except as regards this country. It is of 
course quite possible, notwithstanding these defects in 
his book, that Mr. Vincent may be a great authority on 
the subject of extradition. But with a long list of unde- 
tected crimes before them it would. certainly be more 
satisfactory to the inhabitants of the metropolis were the 
head of the detective department to devote more atten- 
tion for the future to his own duties and less to the 
instruction of the police of foreign countries in such 
matters as the extradition of criminals. 


It is announced that the Home Government have 
agreed to accept a sum of £250,000 from the Govern- 
ment of Natal in final settlement of all claims against the 
colony on account of the expenses of the Zulu War. 
From the report made by the Commission of Inquiry. 
sent to South Africa last year by the Treasury, it ap- 
peared that an expenditure of over five millions sterling 
was incurred by this country between August 1, 1878, 
and September 30, 1879, in respect of the Zulu War and 
the operations in the Transvaal. This was the net 
expenditure—that is, the sum spent-after deducting the 
normal cost of the garrison of South Africa, and of main- 
taining on a peace footing the rest of the Imperial troops. 
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The Government of Natal has thus been called upon to 
contribute only a twentieth part of the expenses incurred 
by the Home Government in connection with the war. 
It is true the Treasury Commission of Inquiry admitted 
that the almost exclusive employment of the Natal 
transport in war services had diverted the up-country 
trade to Fort Elizabeth and East London, a diversion 
that might permanently and injuriously affect the 
Customs’ duties of Natal. But, on the other hand, they 
urged that the war afforded a considerable stimulus to local 
trade by the demand for stores and supplies, while it 
gave profitable employment to many of the colonists as 
transport riders, and in other similar occupations. On 
the whole, they considered that the power of the colony 
for bearing taxation had not been injuriously affected by 
the war. Under these circumstances, it is difficult to 
understand how £250,000 can be deemed to be “a fair 
proportion of the expenditure” on the war, which it was 
announced some time ago would be claimed from the 
Natal Government. 


The advance of General Skobeleff on the Turcoman 
strongholds along the eastern base of the Kippet Dagh 
is progressing, and we believe he is bound to succeed in 
the long run, though perhaps at considerable cost, and 
though his success will be all the more certain in propor- 
tion as it isnot achieved by dash, but is carefully prepared 
for. The question is, what will happen when Geok Tepe 
has been carried, and when the Tekkes have been forced 
back to Merv? We have some reason to believe that 
Skobeleff will not push on further this year than will 
enable him to dominate the plains near Nissa ; and that 
negotiations will then be opened to induce both the 
Akhal and the Tekke Turcomans to accept Russian 
protection, and to allow a Russian column to occupy 
the country so as to cover Serakhs. In spite of the 
loudly proclaimed irreconcilability of the Turcomans, 
we believe this protection is by no means unlikely to be 
accepted, if the Muscovites are profuse in promises of 
maintaining the essential independence of the tribes. 
This is General Skobeleff’s favourite scheme, and he has 
full liberty to carry it out, as he is at the head of both 
political and military affairs in his district. When he has 
carried out his plan of “ protecting” up to a certain line 
perhaps we will begin to think the time has come when 
we should “protect” with a view of meeting him. 
Otherwise what is to prevent him protecting and protect- 
ing until he protects the crest of the Suleiman Mountains 
and up to the hills that overhang Quetta ? 


The general expectation that the Corporation of London 
would handsomely support the City and Guilds Institute 
of Technical Education has been realised, in spite of the 
singularly unexpected adverse report presented by the 
Committee to which the question was referred. The 
recapitulation by the Committee of the good work which 
the City has already accomplished in furthering education 
is no argument against a contribution to such an object 
as the Technical Institute. Rather the contrary ; 
for if the Corporation had the money there could 
be no scheme of education better deserving civic sup- 
port, It is therefore with great pleasure that we recog- 
nise the resolve of the Common Council to allot £2,000 
a year for five years in aid of the Institute; and we 
cannot help wondering where, when the Corporation 
property has been dispersed by the Radicals over the 
whole waste of London, the funds will be found by any 
public body to give an impetus like this to an object 
of such importance and lasting benefit to the community. 


Captain Verkovsky, one of the naval commissioners 
appointed by the Russian Admiralty to accompany the 
Livadia to Ferrol, has signalised his return home by a 
most damaging article on that eccentric vessel. He 
admits, to begin with, that she is unfit for seagoing pur- 
poses, that her hull needs strengthening with a coating 
of wood and copper, and that even then she will be 
liable to the severe shocks and strains she experienced 
while on her way to Ferrol. Coming from a personal 
friend of Admiral Popoff, who proposes applying the 
Livadia principle to a new frigate, such admissions derive 
additional significance. If there is no remedy, in Ver- 
kovsky’s opinion, against the shocks, the advantage 
claimed for the Zivadia of possessing a steady platform 
for guns must be at once resigned. But even if this 
point be conceded, steady platforms, merely for smooth 
waters, are not of much use to naval powers. Two or 
three smart little gunboats of the floating gun-carriage 
type, costing a few thousand pounds apiece, are a hundred 
times more valuable for coast defence than a lumbering 
Popoffka, involving an outlay of half a million. Sir 
Edward Reed has done his best to gloss over the failure 
of the Zévadia, but the truth is rapidly leaking out. The 
Czar’s yacht must pass into the forlorn category of 
failures, comprising the Peter the Great, the Bessemer, and 
the two Popoffkas. 


The decision of the Court of Appeal with regard to 
the affairs of the Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance 
Society will, we have no doubt, be regarded as of an 
exceedingly satisfactory character by a large number of 
those who are interested in that Society. Vice-Chancellor 
Hall, before whom the matter originally came, had made 
an order for the compulsory winding-up of the Society. 
The inevitable consequence of this course of proceeding 
would have been great costs, much delay, and, in all pro- 
bability, but a poor dividend when all was over. An 
application was accordingly made to the Court of Appeal 
to exercise the power which is conferred upon it by the 
Life Assurance Companies Act of 1870, of reducing the 
amount of the policies. This request was urged on 
behalf of policy-holders, representing, we believe, as much 
as £100,000, and accordingly the Court of Appeal con- 
sidered that although they could not make any final 
order of the nature sought for, they would, nevertheless, 
be acting wisely in directing a meeting of policy-holders 
in order to ascertain their feelings on the subject. The 
Master of the Rolls, in the course of his judgment, 
pointed out a great variety of circumstances which would 
render a reduction of the policies desirable. He directed 
attention to the great hardship which would be inflicted 
on persons who, by reason of failing health, great age, or 
any other circumstance, might find themselves unable%to . 
effect policies in other offices. It is very much to be 
hoped, indeed, that this course will be taken, and as¥the 
present is, we believe, the first occasion on which ‘the 
Court has been asked to exercise this novel fpower, the 
case is one of very peculiar interest. One very note- 
worthy fact with regard to all the judgments which were 
delivered by the three judges in the Court of Appeal 
(the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices} James and 
Lush) was that they all agreed in expressing an extremely 
strong opinion that policy-holders in mutual life assur- 
ance societies incur no liability whatever. Lord Justice 
James, indeed, went so far as to say_that there was no 
doubt in his mind on the subject. Societies of this 
description were, they said, simply to be regarded as 
mutual benefit societies. The only thing which was 
required of policy-holders in such societies fwas{to kcep 
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on paying their premiums as long as they deemed it 
expedient. There was no obligation upon them to con- 
tinue payments as soon as they considered that course 
inexpedient.. The present judgment is the first in which 
this point has been directly considered by the Court, 
and the opinion will no doubt be a source of much 
comfort to many a policy-holder. 


Prince Hohenlohe after having, with the French 
Ambassador at Berlin, visited Prince Bismarck, has 
returned to Paris, whence he was called in April last to 
occupy the position of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
ad interim in the German capital. That Ministry had 
been vacant since the death of Von Biilow in the 
previous October ; and it is now again in much the same 
position as then. The period at which Count Hatz- 
feldt will take charge of its business is still uncertain. 
Eastern .affairs are detaining the most experienced of 
German diplomatists ; and it seems only too probable 
that when the crisis is over, and the need of a guiding 
hand at Berlin least felt, the German Foreign Office will 
be overrun with eligible candidates. 





The popular festivities in Austria in celebration of the 
centenary of Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, are & 
worthy tribute by a grateful people to a monarch who 
was far in advance of his time in respect of care for the 
welfare of his subjects, and their rational freedom, and 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic clergy at Linz and 
Gmunden is in singular contrast to that of the nation at 
large. Where she dares the Church of Rome shows her- 
self irreconcileable, and incapable of forgetting or for- 
giving. The Emperor Joseph II., long before the French 
Revolution, combatted the exaggerated pretensions of 
the Papacy, and the staunch Ultramontanes now will 
not, in their charity, allow a mass to be said for the 
repose of his soul. Yet in free Austria, as in free 
England, the religious orders, even the Jesuits, are 
tolerated, if they cannot be said to be encouraged, and 
for this toleration the Roman extremists characteristically 
return intolerance none the less disgraceful because it is 
happily impotent, and because it failed to upset the 
equanimity of the country engaged in paying a pious 
tribute to the memory of a departed sovereign. 


Germany is not at all likely to lose her reputation as 
the “most-governed” nation on earth. The Prussian 
Landtag has just had under consideration a proposal to 
form a Council which shall frame laws on agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial or manufacturing matters, 
As Minister of Commerce, Prince Bismarck has dis- 
covered that these subjects are being seriously neglected 
in Parliament, and that they must be speedily dealt with 
by a Council composed of experts, and to be called 
Volkswirthschaftsrath. From all this it is evident that 
the protective tariff has not succeeded in reviving German 
commerce and industry, and that legislation is to be 
resorted to again to give them an artificial impetus. 


The street boys have already defaced the Temple Bar 
Memorial in the very presence of policemen who are on 
duty as its guardians night and day. We can hardly 
blame them very seriously. The reliefs on the sides of 
the structure were altogether too tempting and too en- 
tirely within reach of stick or hand. Nay, the gamins 
would do art a service if they would break to pieces and 
carry away the deformed statue of the Prince of Wales, 
which, with right shoulder back and right leg forward, is 
a gross caricature, in form as well as in face, of a not 
uncomely and well-beloved gentleman. 
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FANNING GREEK FIRE. 


Lord Rosebery succeeded on Wednesday at Willis’s 
Rooms in making himself remarkably ridiculous. He 
and his Greek Committee held a meeting to sympathise 
with the Greek nation and, with the Greeks of Thessaly 
and Epirus, and well aware that the Hellenic nation is, 
at this moment, in the most imminent danger, thoroughly 
convinced that if it goes to war it will be beaten and 
crushed in less than a month, knowing that both the 
French and the German representatives at Athens have 
warned the Government of King George not to embark 
in hostilities, but to have patience and wait for the effect 
of the action of diplomacy on the Porte, the noble lord 
nevertheless took it upon himself to urge the Greeks 
to appeal to the arbitrament of the sword. Being as 
certain as any other man in the country that the extreme 
Radical wing are even more unwilling than the Conser- 
vatives to waste sixpence in enforcing the Greek pre- 
tensions, and that, upon such a question, if put nakedly 
to the vote, the Government would be left in a hopeless 
minority in the House of Commons, Lord Rosebery com- 
mitted himself to anattack upon the prudence of the French 
Foreign Minister, which was as devoid of good taste as it 
was of discretion, and we do not think the interests of 
Greece will have been materially advanced by the noble 
lord’s somewhat random references to French foreign 
policy. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire may not be a 
great statesman, but, at any rate, he must be pre- 
sumed to know quite as much of the wishes and the 
tendency of the French people as the head of the house- 
of Primrose. Yet nothing is too great for the noble- 
lord’s capacity of assertion, and he never made a greater 
mistake in his life than when he sneered at Lord Salis- 
bury for the perfectly correct statement that the present 
claims of Greece were not enjoined by the Congress of 
Berlin, and were actually contrary to the decisions of the 
representatives of the Powers who signed the Treaty of 
July 13, 1878. Article 24 of the Treaty contains the 
only reference made in that document to the Greek pre- 
tensions. ‘The text of this Article is as follows :—“In 
the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable 
to agree upon the rectification of frontier suggested in 
the 13th Protocol of the Congress of Berlin, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Russia reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to. 
the two parties to facilitate negotiations,” Turning now to~ 
the 13th Protocol, we find, in the discussion on the pro- 
position of M. Waddington, that the Sublime Porte should 
arrange with Greece for a rectification of frontiers, “and 
that this rectification might follow the valley of the 
Salamyrias on the side of the A%gean Sea, and that of 
the Kalamas on the side of the Ionian Sea,” Lord 
Beaconsfield said that in the eyes of every competent 
statesman “the insufficient and imperfect frontier 
traced in 1831 is a danger and a disaster as well 
for Turkey as for Greece; its conformation is 
an encouragement to brigandage, and _ brigandage 
necessarily produces agitations in the adjoining pro- 
vinces.” Prince Gortschakoff, Count Schouvaloff, and 
the other plenipotentiaries substantially concurring in 
this view, the recommendation was carried in favour 
of the Kalamas and Salamyrias line, which is not the line 
now demanded by Greece. In the 18th Protocol it: is 
recorded that, recurring to this question, Prince Bismarck 
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said “that the paragraph in question expresses a wish 
on the part of the Congress, and not a resolution with 
which the Porte should be asked to identify itself 
(s'associer). The Powers merely declare that they are 
animated with the desire of seeing these negotiations 
brought to a successful issue.” In the rgth Protocol, on 
the eve of the signature of the Treaty, Prince Bismarck 
informed the Ottoman Plenipotentiaries that the 24th 
Article did not interest them. In the 13th Protocol 
M. Waddington said, in proposing the Salamyrias- 
Kalamas frontier, that it was “necessary, on the one 
hand, not to demand from the Porte impossible sacrifices; 
on the other, to appeal to the moderation of Greece,” 
and he indicated the line mentioned as at one and the 
same time “ to Turkey the measure of the intentions of 
Europe, and to Greece the limits beyond which she 
cannot be allowed to go.” In the 17th Protocol occurs 
the following passage on a proposition of Prince 
Gortschakoff :—“ Lord Salisbury having asked whether 
the terms of this proposition imply the necessity 
of employing a foreign force in case the Treaty be 
not carried into effect, the President declares that 
in his opinion, this could not be the case.” Count 
Andrassy was “ of the same opinion as Prince Bismarck.” 
In the 18th Protocol, the proposition of the Russian 
plenipotentiaries that the Powers should pledge them- 
selves to “insist on the execution” of the Treaty, was 
rejected because, in the language of. M. Waddington, it 
would have “ consecrated a species of permanent tutelage 
imposed upon the Ottoman Government.” 

We have thus shown that the Berlin Congress did not 
pledge itself to obtain an extension of territory for 
Greece ; that it drew a line, the acceptance of which the 
six Powers undertook to recommend equally to Greece 
and to Turkey, and this is the line which the Porte has 
expressed a desire to agree to, with the sole exception of 
a space of about ten miles by five containing the fortress 
and lake of Janina. In other words, the Sultan is 
willing to give to Greece ninety-nine hundredths of what 
the Powers recommended in 1878, and beyond which 
Greece “ could not be allowed to go.” In the teeth of 
this most explicit statement, the Ambassadors of the 
Powers at Berlin in July, 1880, agreed among themselves, 
excluding Turkey, that Greece should be encouraged to 
demand half as much territory again as the Congress of 
two years before thought good for her. But, of course, 
this expression of opinion at an Ambassadorial Conference 
can have no weight with Turkey in comparison with the 
solemn resolutions of the Berlin Congress. It is to no 
purpose, therefore, that Lord Rosebery waxes insolent 
towards foreign states in his impotent endeavours to 
delude the British public into the idea that the Greek 
pretensions have any legal basis whatever, or any higher 
sanction than that which is expressly forbidden in the 
commandment “Thou shalt not covet.” So far from 
Lord Rosebery and Greece having a leg to stand upon 
in claiming the Olympus-Metzovo frontier, we have 
proved that Lord Salisbury was perfectly right when, at 
Woodstock, he again declared that the present claims of 
Greece are not only outside of, but clean contrary to, the 
Protocols and the Treaty of Berlin. Lord Rosebery has 
unquestionably before him a political future, and if he 
does not desire to obtain a reputation for wanton in- 
accuracy of statement, we should recommend him to 
read a few Blue Books before venturing to address even 
the Greek Committee upon the Greek Question. It is 
his own affair whether he incurs the responsibility of 
fanning the Greek fire, but we cannot allow him to mis- 


represent facts without setting him right by the plainest 
possible proofs 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DILEMMA. 


It is said that Mr. Gladstone is seriously embarrassed 
at the prospects of Irish legislation. He fears dissen- 
sions among the Whigs quite as much as the opposition of 
the Conservative Party. The resolute refusal of Mr. 
Parnell to be contented with moderate concessions is an 
aggravating circumstance which completes the uneasiness 
of the head of the Cabinet. A multitude of rumours, 
some of which at least seem to be well founded, and un- 
doubtedly proceeding from authorised quarters, points to 
the adoption of a line of tactics in these circumstances 
which deserve to be investigated even at this stage of the 
discussion. The programme of the Ministry, according 
to these reports, is likely to be as follows. In the first 
place, a “strong Land Bill” will be introduced, embody- 
ing, for the most part, the suggestions made by Mr, 
Bright on a recent occasion. There is to be some 
attempt at the establishment of fixity of tenure. A sum 
of money will be asked for in order to provide for 
cultivation of “waste lands” for the benefit of the 
cultivators, who are gradually to be raised to the rank of 
peasant proprietors in reward for their exertions. There 
is also to be some direct creation of peasant proprietors, 
as a result of the purchase of the estates of such land- 
owners as may be willing to exchange the doubtful com- 
modity of Irish land for the more solid investment of the 
three per cents. There is to be some sketch of coercive 
legislation, and it is not concealed that Mr. Gladstone 
sincerely dreads the reception of this portion of his 
programme. Without some measures for the establish- 
ment of law and order in Ireland, he feels that it will be 
hopeless to meet the House of Commons at all. On the 
other hand, not a few Radicals, and the majority of the 
Irish members, are expected to offer a strenuous resist- 
ance to the slightest curtailment of licence in Ireland. 
On the whole, Mr. Gladstone regards it as extremely 
possible that his Land Bill will be rejected by the 
Parnellites as insufficient according to their revolutionary 
ideas, and will be rejected by the representatives of pro- 
perty as a useless concession to agrarian discontent, 
which will render the rights of landlords more difficult 
than ever to enforce, and which will help nothing towards 
putting an end to agrarian agitation. 

It is not Mr. Gladstone’s intention, however, according 
to the best accredited reports, to dissolve Parliament in 
response to its rejection of his projects of Irish land 
reform. ‘The last General Election cost the Liberals (as 
the revelations of the Election Commissions tell us) 
extremely dear. It is natural that men who have spent 
so much in obtaining their seats should be proportionally 
reluctant to abandon them. ‘The disappointment of 
Irish hopes will scarcely be regarded by a large number 
of English Liberals as sufficient in itself to justify the 
strong measure which would send them back again to 
their constituents. Besides, a distinct section of the 
English Radicals, great as is their aversion to pro- 
jects of land reform, consider themselves as specially 
bound to insist upon the extension of the county 
suffrage. Engagements entered into by the chiefs of the 
Birmingham school with the chiefs of the agricultural 
labourers will prevent them from acquiescing in any pro- 
ject for the dissolution of Parliament until an attempt at 
least has been made to level down the suffrage in the 
counties to the scale established in the boroughs. Mr. 
Gladstone will accordingly be compelled to proceed 
with his expected County Suffrage Bill, even after the 
overthrow of his Irish reforms. It is not denied, how- 
ever, that the prospect of a county suffrage, which will 
practically place the county seats of England in the 
power of Mr. Arch and Mr. Mitchell, is regarded with 
something little short of terror by a large portion of the 
more moderate section of the Liberal Party itself. Among 
the Conservatives it is needless to say that the feelings 
excited by such a measure are: likely to be still more 
vehement. Household suffrage extension will be stoutly 
opposed in the House of Commons, and household 
suffrage extension is not certain to be accepted by the 
House of Lords.» With the weight of a double disaster 
upon his shoulders, Mr. Gladstone will then turn to the 
country for its decision, and an appeal to the con- 
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stituencies, couched in the most strongly democratic 
sense, is expected by the hero of so many agitations to 
result in the return of a com majority of thorough- 
going Radicals prepared to follow the great Reformer to 
all lengths and against every opposition. 

Such are the designs imputed to Mr. Gladstone. There 
can be no doubt that there is much in this programme 
which is calculated to play the game of an able and 
resolute politician accustomed to appeal to popular passions, 
and prepared to shrink before few considerations in the 
pursuit of an object upon which he has set his heart. It may 
be confidently expected that the Irish constituencies will be 
agitated by a storm of political passion far exceeding in 
convulsive violence the electoral excitement which pro- 
vided Mr. Parnell with his present band of faithful 
janissaries. In every county and borough, with the ex- 
ception of a few Northern constituencies, the most reck- 
less appeals will be answered bya corresponding outburst 
of nationalist and agrarian enthusiasm. Whether the 
increase in the number of the thick-and-thin supporters 
of Mr. Parnell, which may be expected from the im- 
pulsive policy of the Premier, is likely to conduce to the 
ultimate success of the Gladstonian measures is not, 
however, so clear, as nothing short of the abolition of 
landlordism and the ruin of the Irish proprietors will be 
accepted by Mr. Parnell’s battalions. Any measure of 
land reform which the most revolutionary of English 
premiers could venture to propose is certain to be con- 
demned by the Irish leader as a miserable disappoint- 
ment of the national hopes. It is not impossible, and 
not improbable, that the spectacle of Irish disorder will 
produce a reaction among those classes, even of English 
Liberals, who are at present strongly disposed to grant 
what is called justice to Ireland. Upon the Conserva- 
tive Party the effect of the Gladstone programme cannot 
be doubtful ; and it is acknowledged by clear-sighted 
Liberals, and, we believe, not denied by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, that the prospects of a Tory victory after the 
contemplated appeal to the country are by no means 
imaginary. 

In the first place, the violence of the agrarian revo- 
lutionists in Ireland will be calculated to frighten back 
to the first principles of order and ownership a multitude 
of waverers, who at the last election cast their votes for 
the Liberal party. In the second place the very con- 
cession which Mr. Gladstone will be compelled to make 
to his Radical allies upon the question of the County 
Suffrage, is more than likely to unite the solid mass of 
the farmers of England in opposition to the policy which 
would convert their own labourers into their absolute 
and unsparing masters. At the late Genetal Election, 
the defection of a number of English counties sealed 
the doom of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. Rural districts 
which had been for generations the stronghold of Con- 
Servative principles rallied to the standard of the 
Farmers’ Alliance against a squirearchy which had so 
persistently deceived their expectations. For the first 
time for generations the Liberals proclaimed themselves 
the friends of the British farmer, and the British farmer 
gave his vote to them. But not even the Farmers’ 
Alliance ventured to inscribe upon its programme the 
extension of household suffrage in the counties. The 
average farmer is already so hardly pressed by the claims 
of his labourers, that he contemplates with affright the 
certainty of being down-trodden at the polls by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Arch, as he is already outmatched in the 
market of wages. In this posture of affairs, what can be 
more likely or more reasonable from a Conservative 
point of view than that the Conservative leaders should 
meet the strategy of the Liberal chieftain by a resistance 
calculated to checkmate him upon the most sensitive 
points of his programme? Whether as landowners or as 
politicians, the Conservative party and the Conservative 
leaders are in no way pledged against moderate land 
reform. On the contrary, some of the staunchest of old 
Tories have expressed their conviction that American 
competition has imposed the necessity of reconsidering 
the conditions of English agriculture. It wil then be 
perfectly within the power of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury to unite their party upon a substantial measure 


of agricultural reform in England, embodying all that is 
most warmly demanded by the most practical of English 
farmers. With regard to land reform in Ireland, the 
Conservatives, relying on the reaction created by the 
impracticable demands and violent outrages of the Irish 
agrarian agitators, may resolutely refuse to offer any con- 
cession to “ Parnellism.” The Irish Land Act of 1870 
is already far ahead of the largest liberties demanded by 


English farmers, and the Conservative leaders may argue 


with plausibility and justice that the moderate wants of 


English agriculturists are more deserving of attention 
than the reckless claims of Irish confiscators. 





_———- 





THE ANTI-JEWISH SCANDAL IN GERMANY. 


_ Rome, or rather the Vatican, has spoken. Its journal- 
istic organ, the Awrora, actually celebrates the anti- 
Jewish agitation as the “revival of religious feeling in 
Germany.” It says: “There are signs of the re- 
awakening of Christian life; they are to be found in 
these open utterances against the supremacy of the Jews. 
This is an especially remarkable fact in Germany, a 
country which nobody will charge with a want of civili- 
sation, and which nevertheless experiences the neces- 
sity of putting the rein upon the sons of a foreign 
race that hates Christ and all who bear His name.” 
To judge from this specimen of argumentation, the 
Holy See must sadly long for the return of the days of 
the Ghetto and kindred institutions of a Church which 
professes to continue the apostolic traditions of Christian 
love, of peace on earth, and good-will to men. Had 
the Aurora and its patrons their way, Germany her- 
self, which they now artfully flatter, would be torn 
in pieces by the action of the Ultramoniane Centre 
Party, in collusion with foreign foes. The French 
Republic, too, would learn what revenge is like if 
the promoters of the print in question were allowed full 
swing. As for this country, the Papal press of Italy just 
now is in an access of fury against the intended erection 
of a new English church and Protestant school at Rome, 
although Protestants cannot certainly be called “ haters 
of Christ.” Only a few days since the Aurora had also 
some noteworthy sayings on Irish affairs. It characterised 
English rule as “a system of tyranny on the Shannon as 
well as on the Ganges.” Perhaps the graphic strength of this 
expression was quickened by the transmission of upwards 
of £8,000, conveyed to Leo XIII. as “St. Peter’s pence ” 
by six bishops and several other priests of the Isle of 
Saints. The occurrence would seem to show that there 
is still some loose cash in Ireland, which, if not employed 
for the payment of rent, might at any rate have helped to 
mitigate the lot of some poor peasants in Connemara. 
The eagerness with which the organ of the successor 
of Hildebrand and Pius IX. has joined the anti-Semitic 
crusade, might serve as a warning even to the bigots at 
Berlin who have given out the parole: “ With God for 
Kaiser and Empire!” Whatever political unity has 
been achieved in Germany in consequence of the war of 
1870-71—a war in which the citizens of Mosaic faith 
have fully and nobly borne their part as soldiers—is cer- 
tainly not to the taste of the Roman hierarchy and the 
Jesuit League. Among the centrifugal forces of the 
Empire, the Romanist and feudal elements stand 
conspicuous. The former is an active solvent force. 
The latter only rallies round the Government on con- 
dition of its becoming the champion of reaction, so as 
to alienate popular sympathies from the very existence 
of the Empire. In the last debates in the Prussian 
House of Deputies, on the Jewish Question, the Ultra- 
montanes and the extreme Right were in close contact. 
They formed a wellnigh solid body, as against the Pro- 
gressists and advanced National Liberals, who, upholding 
the principle of equal rights for all classes of the com- 
munity, branded, as it deserved to be, the attempt at a 
social ostracism against the citizens of Hebrew descent. 
Now, the Liberal parties in Germany are the very props 
of national unity. On their part, the Ultramontanes 
long for its dissolution, whilst the Prussian Feudalists 
and Particularists detest, at heart, the whole political 
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machinery which has sprung up since 1870, and which 
has given to the nation a eichs-Parlament, or common 
representation. 

Thus the anti-Semitic agitation is, on the one hand, 
fanned by men like the Papist Bachem, and, on the other, 
by the Epigones of Hentze, Ohm, Goedsche, and similar 
small Fouchés of that worst period of reaction when the 
feudalist Cross Gazette was all-powerful. Mr. Stoecker, 
the Court chaplain, stands between, or above, these 
crusaders as the preacher of the new Gospel of Envy 
and Malice. Nature seems to have intended him fora 
disciple of Loyola—if she can be made answerable for 
what seems to be the negation of true human nature. A 
freak of accident, however, has thrown Mr. Stoecker 
amidst the Protestant community, where he now seeks to 
inflame the worst passions of a misguided populace by 
discourses worthy of Escobar and Busembaum—at least, 
as regards unscrupulous ingenuity. Occasionally, it is 
true, the worthy pastor overdoes things in the latter line. 
For instance, he positively denied having put his own 
signature to the earliest sheets of the anti-Semitic petition ; 
but, to his great confusion, was compelled, by the clearest 
evidence, to retract this statement in the House of 
Deputies. His speeches are certainly not of the “yea, 
yea,” and “no, no” kind ; and we must truly pity German 
Liberals for having to do battle against foes of that character. 
Heated as the controversy has been and still is, even 
the bitterest reactionists have not dared to call out openly 
in Parliament for the revocation of the laws which grant 
political and civic equality to all creeds. These laws 
date from the Revolution of 1848, as in France they date 
from the first Revolution. Thirty-two years having elapsed 
since emancipation was granted in Germany, it would be 
an edifying spectacle, indeed, to see legislators insisting, 
in the name of some forty-three millions, on the renewed 
disfranchisement, or civic capitis diminutio, of half a 
million people whose ancestors have dwelt for centuries, 
nay, for a thousand years and upwards, in the same 
country, and who, by language and national sentiment, 
are now fully identified with it. The oppression of a 
thousand years may, here and there, have left traces 
among the descendants of those who were its victims, 
which it is not possible to obliterate in a géneration. 
But surely it is not by fresh oppression, but rather by the 
spread of enlightenment and the cultivation of a good 
fellow-feeling, that the last impediments to a full fusion 
can be overcome. In every walk of life, not only in 
industrial pursuits, but also in science, literature, and art, 
men of Jewish extraction have gradually achieved a posi- 
tion from which it is but reasonable to draw the conclu- 
sion that, if the spirit of persecution is not once more let 
loose against them, all citizens of Hebrew origin will, 
after a while, become entirely merged and identified with 
the nation at large—even as has been the case already in 
France. 

The worst feature of the anti-Jewish agitation in Ger- 
many is, that it appears to have some secret support in 
high quarters. The Crown Prince, it is true, is well 
known to look with detestation upon this reactionary 
move. He gave proof of it, some time ago, by an 
occasional utterance. Even Government, as such, has 
found it necessary, in reply to Dr. Haenel’s inter- 
pellation, to declare that no reversal of the existing laws is 
intended. Coldly as the declaration was made, it speaks 
volumes for the real sentiments of the German nation 
which, we trust, would not brook a downright infringe- 
ment of its legal institutions by the united feudalists and 
so-called “ Christian Socialists,” whose party appellation 
is a double misnomer. On the other hand, the hoary- 
headed Emperor, who is with one foot in the grave, has 
always shone more by an affectation of piousness than by 
intellectual enlightenment. Moreover, everything that 
savours of the “ Liberal conquests of 1848” is abhorred 
by him. Still, owing to his advanced age, no call need 
be made upon him in this present hideous crisis. But 
what about Prince Bismarck, who, in the heyday of his 
squirearchical sentiments, was a hearty Jew-hater? No 
sign comes, in this question, from Friedrichsruhe—except 
that a journal usually connected with his policy panders 
to the views of the Anti-Semitic League. Again, the 


opinion has been expressed in Parliament that the 
so-called “ Reptile Fund ” is being used for papers which 
have suddenly sprung up in the anti-Jewish interest. No 
open denial has been given to this charge. From such 
stray but significant facts the conclusion appears to be 
warranted that the reprehensible movement is reall 
countenanced in “higher regions,” and that the support 
given to it will perhaps some day be found to have been 
the precursor of a fresh reactionary move on the domain 
of political economy. Hence it well behoves the friends 
of German progress to be on the alert, and to stop the 
mischief by nipping it in the bud, lest a crusade appa- 
rently begun against the so-called Semites should 
suddenly develop into an attack upon all modern ideas 
of freedom. 


FAIR PLAY IN THE CHURCH. 


The imprisonment of Mr. Green and Mr. Enraght, as 
well as Mr. Dale, is exciting far and near, in quarters not 
very likely to take any interest in Ritualism, as among 
the working people, who know that the Ritualist parsons 
are at least not slothful, and are careful for the poor in 
their own perhaps queer way, a desire to know what is 
this offence which is visited so heavily by the hand of 
the law. Among working men there is not that fetish- 
like adoration of “ the law” which is affected elsewhere. 
They know that too often the “ rough and ready justice” 
of the county court and the police court is substantial 
injustice, and that they do not get their rights either in 
law or equity because they have not got the gift of 
expressing themselves clearly and have not the money to 
pay a lawyer for fighting their battle. On the lower 
Bench, whether in the criminal courts or in the civil 
courts, there is undoubtedly a general desire to deal 
fairly with the poor ; but there is so much to do that 
cases are hurried through, and the representatives of 
the magistracy of the country get into the habit 
of settling cases offhand when the Bench thinks it sees 
the point, which indeed it very often misses, and thus 
works injustice with the very best intentions. But the 
inferior orders of judicial officers seldom, at the worst, 
allow themselves to substitute policy or their own fancies 
for law. They have the power even when they misuse 
it, and they do not wilfully strain the law to suit a pre- 
vailing wind of public opinion or “do evil that good may 
come.” And the idea is settling down in the minds of 
Englishmen that the Privy Council has wilfully done 
this ; nay, that it has been so inconsistent in doing it as to 
contradict itself more than once, according to the state 
of public opinion at the time. The decision in the 
Westerton and Liddell case is distinctly opposed to the 
decisions in the cases of these latter days. But, without 
going into cases, which would involve “ chopping logic,” 
let us see what are the plain words of the law which 
governs all the clergy alike. 

The very first Rubric in the Prayer Book, which is 
part of the Act of Uniformity of 1662, the ruling Statute, 
consented to by the Estates of the clergy and enacted by 
Parliament, runs as follows :—“ Here it is to be noted 
that such Ornaments of the Church, and of the Ministers 
thereof, at all times of their Ministrations, shall be 
retained, and be in use, as were in this Church of 
England, by Authority of Parliament, in the Second 
Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth.” What 
the Puritans then in the Church thought of this may be 
seen in the fact that upwards of 2,000 of their ministers 
left the Church and established their own meeting houses. 
But we have only to see what these not apparently 
obscure words mean. What was the second year of 
King Edward VI.? Henry VIII. died on January 28, 
1547- Therefore the first year of King Edward was 
either 1547, or from January 28, 1547, to January 27; 
1548. ‘The second year of King Edward was either 
1548, or from January 28, 1548, to January 27,1549. What 
Ornaments were retained and were in use in 1548 and 
January 1549? A Bill passed the two Houses of Parliament 
on January 15, 1549, legalising, from May 20 in that year, 
other Ornaments, &c., and making a change in the Order 
of Divine Worship. But this was well on in the third 
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year of Edward. Now we think it highly probable that 
what the Caroline Parliament in 1662 meant to do was 
to restore the Ornaments which were allowed in the 
Prayer Book of Edward, published—it was not even 
printed till March 7—in the third year of that monarch. 
But what they actually did legalise was the Ornaments 
authorised and in use previous to the Act authorising that 
Book, as anyone can see who can add two and two cor- 
rectly. Previous to the Act of 1549 the legal Ornaments of 
Churches and Ministers—the word “ Ornaments” of course 
means furniture, robes, and so on—were those which 
were in use under Henry VIII., saving only such as 
were forbidden by ad interim Orders in Council, having 
the authority of law under a then recent statute, and 
issued by or under Edward VI. in the first two years of 
his reign. We find, then, in the Order for ‘‘ the Adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion, commonly called 
the Mass,” brought into use in 1548, the very year the 
present Prayer Book names, and directly superseded by 
the book that came into use on Whitsunday 1549, the 
direction that at the time appointed for ministering the 
Communion the priest shall wear ‘‘a white alb, plain, 
with a vestment or cope.” Surely nothing can be clearer 
than that the legal garb of a priest at that time was “a 
white alb, plain, with a vestment or cope.” Some of the 
Ritualists, we know, go far beyond this; but we are 
arguing one point at a time, and we hold that so long as 
a clergyman wears “a white alb, plain, with a vestment 
or cope,” he is not merely within his right but he is 
obeying the law. But the Privy Council has said a vest- 
ment is illegal, and Mr. Dale, Mr. Enraght, and Mr. 
Green are in prison for wearing vestments. 

Let us now turn to the consistency of those who have 
prosecuted and insisted on the imprisonment of these 
gentlemen. ‘The whole Low Church party, composed of 
most conscientious but perhaps not very intellectual 
people generally, have been told by that same Privy 
Council which they so venerate, that stoles are illegal— 
yet all their clergy wear stoles ; that copes should be 
worn in cathedrals and collegiate churches, but where 
are they so worn save at Lincoln and Ripon? that hymns 
interpolated in the services are illegal, yet they all interpo- 
late them ; that daily service is compulsory, yet how many 
of them have it? that prayers before sermon in the pulpit 
are unlawful, though most of them say them, and so on. 
In other words, we see that the Privy Council is merely 
a whip for the backs of Ritualists, and that those who 
are not Ritualists may break the law as they like without 
fear of the Judicial Committee. How this can be called 
Fair Play is a puzzle to more people than Ritualists. The 
latter, we believe, break the Jaw neither more nor less in 
spirit and in detail than those who drag them to the 
judgment-seat and send them to prison. Fair play 
demands punishment all round, or no punishment for 
any, or a change in the law to make it what the majority 
want it to be, and who shall say what the majority wants 
or on what side the majority is among Churchmen ? 
If the Church Association wanted really to enforce 
the law and not merely the Privy Council interpretation 
of the law, that body would prosecute a Ritualist parson 
criminally for using vestments, or doing some of the 
other things alleged to be unlawful. ‘This course is open 
to the Association under more than one still surviving 
statute of both Tudor and Stuart times ; and Ritualists 
have on several occasions demanded to be so prosecuted. 
It is easy to see why the Association does not adopt this 
plan. ‘These are penal statutes, and penal statutes have 
to be construed strictly, not on grounds of “ policy.” On 
such a trial, moreover, the exact state of the law would 
have to be ascertained and applied impartially, and that 
would not suit the Association at all. But it had better 
take heed lest some of its clerical members, who do what 
is right in their own eyes without much reference to the 
Act of Uniformity, find themselves indicted for “ de- 
praving the Book of Common Prayer.” That vindication 
of the law will always be open to the Ritualists on a 
dozen points, and it will be strange if some of them are 
not driven to adopt it. 











EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 


An effort is being made to stir up working men against 
their employers on the plea that any attempt to make 
contracts outside the four corners of Mr, Dodson’s Bill 
ought to be promptly defeated. There are even wise 
people who are beginning to denounce the Bill as a 
mere permissive measure, and accusations of fraud are 
freely made against employers and workmen who exer- 
cise the rudimentary rights of free contract, irrespec- 
tive of the terms of the Act altogether. Mr. Dodson,. 
when he was waited upon the other day by a 
deputation of working men, said that he hoped the 
rumours he heard about masters contracting themselves 
out of the Bill were incorrect. He also said something 
which might be taken as a hint that the Government 
might, if friendly pressure were put upon them, introduce 
a measure to prevent such contracts being made which 
may frustrate the intentions of the framers of the Bill. 
In these circumstances it may be well to ask to what 
extent are masters endeavouring to render Mr. Dodson’s 
Act a dead letter, and how far ought fresh legislation 
with a view to an interference with freedom of contract 
to be contemplated. The only employers of labour 
who are attempting to introduce customs of service likely 
to render the Bill inoperative are, as might be expected, 
the great mine owners and the railway companies. They 
are liable to have accidents occurring that involve the 
lives and limbs, not of single individuals merely, but of 
vast numbers. Hence, in their case, compensations for 
death or injury may assume proportions which are simply 
ruinous. In these circumstances they are endeavouring 
to persuade their men to agree that they shall not, if 
injured, avail themselves of Mr. Dodson’s Act, and 
before blaming them for this we ought to ask what 
recompense they offer for the abandonment of the rights 
conferred by that measure. 

Roughly speaking, they propose in each case to 
co-operate with their emp/oyés in founding accident 
insurance funds, the proceeds of which shall be made 
available for compensation in cases of injury. Of course 
there is a strong, and in theory an unanswerable, objec- 
tion to a scheme for covering the ground of the Act by a 
plan of enforced insurance. Mr. Dodson’s Bill was 
meant to put the workman in common employment on 
the same footing as a member of the miscellaneous 
public. It was not meant to punish him because he had 
been thrifty. It was not intended to say to him: “ Be- 
cause you have insured yourself against risk, no compen- 
sation will be paid to you when you are by the fault of 
your employer maimed in the discharge of duty.” It was 
no more the intention of the framers of the Act to let 
the privileges it conferred be neutralised by complex 
insurance arrangements than it was their intention to 
prevent a wounded railway traveller from claiming com- 
pensation from a railway company on the plea that he 
was the holder of an accidental insurance policy. At the 
same time, in this world theory must give way to prac- 
tical convenience, and it seems to us that there are 
certain cases in which it would not be wise for workmen 
to stickle too rigidly for their rights under the Act, 
After all, it needs litigation to establish those rights in 
each case, where they might be disputed; nay, it 
needs something still more uncertain ere they can be 
enjoyed—namely, the verdict of a jury. In any 
attempt to enforce claims under the Act, neither the 
individuals nor the trades unions could hope to fight 
wealthy corporations, determined at the outset to esta- 
blish precedents which would narrow the working of the 
Act as far as possible. We submit, then, that it may be 
prudent for the workmen to carefully consider each case 
in which their employers offer some substitute for the 
Act, and weigh well the terms of compromise proposed, 
against their chances of getting better ones through the 
arbitrament of a common jury. One case has come 
under our notice, which we consider typical, and a 
study of it ought to enable us to reach right principles of 
guidance in dealing with such questions. The London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway when the Act came 
into operation felt it would be desirable to make an 
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arrangement with their servants, which would render Mr. 
Dodson’s Bill inoperative. They found that they had to 
decide what was to be done with five funds already in 
existence. ‘Ihere was the Servants’ Insurance Fund, a 
Company’s Benevolent Fund, a Superannuation Fund, a 
Savings Bank, and a Provident Society’s Fund. To 
these the Company contribute. To the Benevolent Fund 
they have since 1850 given £54,000. To the Super- 
annuation Fund they give as much as the men raise 
themselves, and on December 21, 1879, the men had sub- 
scribed to this fund £23,643 18s. 34. To the Accident 
Fund the Company give one-half the premiums payable 
by the men, so that by a payment of 6s. a year a man 
insures his life for £100, or an allowance of £1 a week 
for twenty-five weeks in case of injury. Now though 
the Act cannot affect the Provident Society, the Savings 
Bank, and the Superannuation schemes, yet it must affect 
those funds which yield compensation for accidents, and 
to which the Company contribute. Unless some fresh 
arrangement were made, the Company would thus pay 
twice over for accidents—first, a compensation in terms 
of these Funds, and one in terms of Mr. Dodson’s Act. 
The practical question for the men to determine is, 
Should they elect to claim under the Act or to throw over 
the Act and claim under the Funds organised by them- 
selves and their employers? The question is purely a 
practical one, and the answer to it depends on the arrange- 
ments which the Company are prepared to make in the 
altered circumstances. 

These arrangements have this recommendation that 
on the whole they put the claimant in a better position 
than the Act does, and they work promptly and without 
delay, so that the families of injured men have not to 
wait till they are heartsick until succour comes to them. 
The Act, as is well known, restricts the claim for com- 
pensation to a maximum of three years’ earnings, which 
on the average of the Brighton Company’s staff as now 
insured would amount to £180. To establish any 
claim even to this sum it would have to be proved that 
the injury did not occur, even partially, from the fault of 
the injured man, or from unavoidable causes, but was due 
to the negligence of the Company and its responsible 
servants. Barring the way, therefore, of the claimant, 
we have a fearsome thicket of doubtful questions of 
fact and legal construction, the settlement of which by 
litigation would simply ruin a poor man even if he won 
his case. The directors of the Brighton Railway rather 
than break up the old funds that have worked so well, 
and risk the worry of litigation with their men, and 
its consequences of ill-feeling and discontent, suggest 
as an alternative the rearrangement of the insur- 
ance funds on an improved basis. They propose to 
double the amount of insurance in the case of death 
for the same monthly payments as the men now 
make. So that servants of the first grade, by paying 6d. 
a month, would get £200; of the second, by paying 
44¢@. a month, #150; of the third, by paying 3d. a 
month, £100. ‘The time during which the weekly allow- 
ance for disablemnent is now payable would also be 
extended from twenty-five to fifty weeks, the monthly 
payments remaining the same. In plain words, the 
Company propose that the men should contract out of 
the Act, in consideration of the directors paying, not a 
half, but three-fourths of the premium of their insurance 
fund, and of their giving each man a fixed and indis- 
putable claim for compensation, and not, as the Act does, 
one that is uncertain and disputable. As to the decision 
of the railway servants on these proposals, it would be 
presumptuous to anticipate it. We, however, venture to 
think that no body of men of business, if they had before 
them the choice now opened to the officials of the 
Brighton and South Coast Railway, would hesitate for a 
single moment. The mere fact of making a policy of 
insurance indisputable and absolute, of freeing the 
beneficiary from all risk of litigation and his family 
from the worry of waiting wearily for a settlement, 
would be advantages worth a large pecuniary sacrifice. 
In this instance, however, these advantages are offered, 
and so far from the men being asked to make sacrifices 
for them, they are put in rather a better position than 


that in which the law places them. When terms so 
generous as these are offered, no fresh legislation is 
needed to prevent men from contracting themselves out 
of the Act. Indeed, the effect of such legislation would 
be ruinous to both masters and workpeople. It would 
prevent a servant from making a private arrangement 
for compensation with his employer, or rather it would 
deprive the latter of all certainty that even after acting in 
accord with such an arrangement, he was free from the 
risk of litigation. It would be for his interest then to 
fight out every case, for compromises by mutual arrange. 
ment would be rendered impossible by those who would 
make it illegal to make agreements outside the clauses of 
the Act. If, however, every case were fought out to the 
bitter end, it is not easy to see how anybody but the 
lawyers would benefit. 


THE NEW METROPOLITAN VALUATION, 


For some years past the value of property in the 
metropolis has been advancing at a very rapid rate, 
but the increase arising from the new valuation made 
during the current year is so much above the previous 
quinquennial valuation of 1875 as to deserve special 
notice. In 1869, when Mr. Goschen’s Valuation Act 
was passed, the rateable value of property in London, or 
rather that part within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, stood at rather less than nineteen 
millions sterling. The first valuation list made after the 
passing of that Act came into force in April 1871, and 
increased the rateable value by about another million, 
making the total 419,812,000. Five years laterthe second 
valuation raised the total rateable value to £ 23,089,000, or 
an increase of over three and a quarter millions. Of this 
increase rather over one and a quarter million had been 
added under the annual supplementary valuation lists 
during the four years 1872-75, and nearly two millions 
was the result of the revaluation that came into operation 
in 1876. Since 1876 the advance in the values of the 
several parishes and unions has been most striking, 
During the four years 1877-80 the revisions of the lists 
added almost two millions to the value, while the re- 
valuation that has just taken place, which comes into 
operation next April, will add something like two and a 
half millions more, making an increase of no less than 
four and a half millions in the course of the five years 
1877-81, and raising the total rateable value to about 
427,600,000. Thus, during the ten years the Valuation 
Act has been in operation, the rateable value of the metro- 
polis has increased by nearly eight millions, or by about 
40 per cent. As the population has increased during 
that period by barely half that rate, it follows that the 
rise in value has been caused quite as much by the re- 
assessment of property as from the value of new build- 
ings that have been erected and brought into rating. 

If so large an increase in the assessment as that 
obtained by the recent revaluation were accompanied by 
a corresponding decrease in the rates, the inhabitants of 
the metropolis would have no reason to complain. But 
this, unfortunately, is not the case, since, although the 
value of property has been raised on the average by 
about 20 per cent., the average rates now levied are no 
less than they were ten years ago, while in some parishes 
they show a very considerable increase. Notwithstanding 
the higher assessment, the rates levied by the School 
Board and the Metropolitan Board of Works have 
steadily advanced during recent years. For the increased 
expenditure incurred by these authorities—excessive 
though it certainly has been—some return has been 
obtained. But for the higher rates levied by the water 
companies the ratepayers have derived no benefit what- 
ever. ‘The quantity of water supplied remains the same, 
while there are no signs of improvement in its quality. 
Under such circumstances, an average increase of nearly 
12 per cent. in the rateable value of the metro- 
polis, with the prospect of a corresponding increase 
in the water rates, is not a pleasant outlook for the 
metropolitan ratepayer. A statement appended to the 
last annual return relating to the receipts and expenditure 
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of the water companies is very instructive on this point, 
as it shows how enormously the companies have benefited 
by the operation of the Valuation Act of 1869. The re- 
venue of the companies, it seems, increased between 
1871 and 1879 by no less than £401,798, or by 384 per 
cent., although the expenditure during that period advanced 
by only 22} percent. The companies thus made a net 
gain of revenue to the extent of over 16 per cent. Since, 
under the existing system, the water companies are per- 
mitted to base their charges upon the rateable value of 
property, the new assessment gives them the power, by a 
mere stroke of the pen, of adding about £ 160,000 to 
their rentals. In the face of the strong feeling that has 
been aroused on the subject it is improbable that they 
will do this ; but the fact that the companies possess 
such arbitrary powers makes it imperative that the water 
question should be finally dealt with during the coming 
session. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Nov. 26. 

The financial situation is becoming day by day rather less 
than more satisfactory. It was with great difficulty the 
Government procured enough from the banks to enable it to 
get over the Bairam week. The fact is, that the money is 
not in the country. The Ottoman Bank keeps only enough 
cash to meet the requirements of current business, and can 
safely plead empty coffers when pressed by the Porte or the 
Palace. The local bankers no longer hold capital ready to 
be launched into Government loans, they have wisely with- 
drawn it from the reach of possible temptation and placed 
it more securely, if in less apparently remunerative invest- 
ments abroad. It was estimated that £100,000 would be 
required for the expenses of the Courban Bairam, even on 
a moderate calculation, “so that every one might eat a 
little,” but the sum actually got together from the Ottoman 
Bank and the private banking establishments amounted only 
to £85,000. It is usual to give at least one month’s pay at 
Bairam to the ewployés of the different departments, as well 
as to the soldiers and sailors. I mentioned last week that 
the distribution which had taken place had caused much dis- 
satisfaction, owing to the partial and very limited way in 
which it was made. It is evident that this was not far from 
the truth, although the Hafzkat indignantly denies that any 
disappointment was caused, and asserts that all public ser- 
vants were paid one month’s “appointment.” The term, by 
the way, as applied to the salaries of Turkish emp/oyés, 
might with more truth be written “disappointment.” I 
have taken some pains to inquire into the matter, and find 
that in most of the public offices the clerks under {10 a 
month did get paid, and that the heads of departments took 
care of themselves, but that the intermediate class, those 
whose pay runs from £15 to £30 a month, were put off till 
a more convenient season. The troops quartered at 
Scutari, on the opposite side of the Bosphorus, not 
having received a penny, went to the pasha in com- 
mand and threatened to throw down their arms if 
they were not paid. A telegram was sent to the Palace, and 
the Sultan in a fright sent £10,000, which, though far from 
sufficient, had the effect of quieting the soldiers for the time 
being. It is stated on very good authority that of the 
£85,000 more than half was diverted from its proper purpose 
in order to purchase 1,200 horses for the artillery serving on 
the fron. +r of Greece, and that they are already despatched 
to join the 2nd Army Corps at Adrianople. The Sultan is 
believed to be, comparatively speaking, “ hard up,” although 
of the weekly receipts of the Custom House one-half is paid 
directly to the Palace, the other going to the Ministry of 
War. His leagues are a heavy drain on his purse, both 
Albanian and Kurdish, but since they are his favourites, for 
the moment everything must give way to them. The 
Government has been turning its attention of late very much 
to the defences of the Dardanelles. The forts have all been 
repaired and strengthened, and many new guns of large 
calibre have been mounted ; but the most important im- 
provement is the construction of batteries on the hills to the 
rear of the forts. Visitors have frequently remarked on the 
way in which the forts were left exposed to be taken in the 
rear by troops which might be landed below the castles. 
The Turkish authorities, on the better-late-than-never prin- 
ciple, have at last rendered such attacks, if not impossible, 
at least extremely hazardous for the assailant. Henceforth 
the Dardanelles is to be the training-ground for all recruits 
drawn from Asia Minor. The raw material is to be landed 
there, and after being drilled’ and equipped, will be drafted 
off to wherever it may be required.» This arrangement, 
besides relieving the barracks of Constantinople from the 


otaaenay of a large number of useless soldiers—useless 
use untrained—and ieaving them to the occupation of 
seasoned troops, will be better for the recruits themselves, 
since a life under canvas will be less of a trying change for 
men who have up till now lived an open-air life than if they 
were transferred at once to close and crowded town quarters. 
Moreover, the Dardanelles is a very convenient point from 
which to direct troops by sea to the port nearest to their 
destination. 

It seems that, whilst preparing for war, the Turkish 
Government still finds time to think of the development of 
the internal resources of the country. A commission has 
just been formed, consisting of twelve members, one half 
civil, the other military, to examine all demands for con- 
cessions of public works, mines, and forests, and to super- 
intend the sales of State domains which it has been resolved 
to bring to market, and of which the realisation is ordained 
by imperial iradé. In the face of an existing Council of 
Mines, controlled by the Council of State, the appointment 
of such a commission seems superfluous, unless its real 
object is chiefly to attend to the sales of State property. 
This, under present circumstances, confesses either a re- 
markable degree of distress in the public chest or a want of 
belief in the fixity of their tenure. 


The post of British ars at Constantinople will 
soon come to be regarded as a kind of forlorn hope from 
which the ambassador seldom if ever returns without loss of 
diplomatic reputation. The time is now drawing near when 
Mr. Goschen will have to leave Turkey to resume his parlia- 
mentary duties in England, and the names of several 


diplomatists have been mentioned from amongst whom his. 


successor is likely to be selected. But, considering the 
almost certainty of failure awaiting the new-comer, few men 
of recognised capacity, who have already acquired a name 
in the diplomatic career, will care to stake their reputations 
on the inglorious field of Eastern politics. The time when 
British influence was paramount in Turkey, and the will of 
the British ambassador was a power which no one, not even 
the Sultan, dared oppose, is long gone by. In assuming 
the duties of his post, the new ambassador will labour under 
the disadvantage of succeeding to a series of predecessors who, 
however highly gifted and well-intentioned, have certainly not 
left Constantinople with additional laurels. Even as far back 
as Sir Henry Bulwer, the career of a British ambassador to 
the Porte was one marked by disappvintment and dis- 
illusion ; failing health saved that brilliant and subtle diplo- 
matist from the more open failure which was reserved for 
his successor. Sir Henry Elliot, straightforward and 
honest, was no match for his Russian colleague, General 
Ignatieff, who sneered at the British representative; pointed 
to his mildness and gentleness as proot of weakness and in- 
capacity, amused the Turkish Ministers at his expense, and 
joined in the laugh he had raised against him. Sir Henry 
Layard was welcomed with open arms; his imposing appear- 
ance was supposed to denote moral as well as physical 
weight. The brusqueness of his manner was mistaken for 
determination, and the é/a¢ given to his first arrival in the 
Sultan’s capital showed that he understood well the influence 
which show and ceremony have over the Eastern mind. At 
that time the struggle for mastery between the Palace and 
the Porte had already begun. Sir Henry Layard, thinking 
probably that it would be easier to govern the country 
through one individual—-the Sultan—than through the medium 
of numerous Pashas, threw the weight of his support on the 
side of the Palace, had frequent and friendly intercourse 
with the Sultan, and believed all the while that he had 
found a willing and apt pupil in Hamid, who was sincerely 
anxious to introduce reforms provided he was only allowed 
time and opportunity. So long as Sir H. Layard believed 
in the Sultan he stood, as it were, between him and public 
opinion. He was the supporter of the Sultan’s government, 
the exponent of his good intentions, and his apologist when 
those intentions remained unfulfilled. This was exactly the 
part Hamid intended him to play. More subtle and able at 
diplomatising than the ambassador, instead of allowing Sir 
Henry to use him as an instrument, he reversed the case 
and made use of the British ambassador as his tool, gaining 
time meanwhile, and reserving to himself full liberty of action 
or rather of inaction. When the scales fell from Sir Henry’s 
eyes it was too late, he could not go back on the past. The 
Turks, moreover, had never taken his warnings au serieux, 
considering him as one of themselves, and often more 
amused than grateful at the fervency of his friendship. Mr. 
Goschen was announced as coming on another tack, backed 
up by all the terrors of Gladstonian energy and hatred of the 
Turks. “This one will surely succeed, he will bend the 
Turks to his will,” most people said. Some few onl 

answered, as they incredulously shook their heads, “ He will 
do nothing at.all.” At first the Sultan and his advisers were 
really frightened. The toning down of Mr. Goschen’s 
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introductory speech to the Sultan was the first sign of weak- 
ness; the Turks made a note of it, and soon they came to 
look upon Mr. Goschen’s mission and his attempts at in- 
stilling salutary lessons as a tedious ordeal through which 
they must go with apparent attention, though inwardly 
resolving to do as they pleased. By his position as British 
representative, Mr. Goschen found himself placed at the head 
of the late diplomatic campaign against the Turkish Govern- 
ment. The failure of the campaign, therefore, affects him 
more especially than it does the other ambassadors, and yet 
for the cause of that failure one must look rather to Mr. 
Gladstone than to Mr. Goschen, who is acknowledged by all 
his colleagues to have directed the negotiations with skill 
and tact. Armed by Mr. Gladstone with full powers, when 
entrusted with the Constantinople mission, he yet found 
himself deserted by Mr. Gladstone at the critical moment 
when he had most right to look for support and assistance. 

One of the most prominent Englishmen in the civil em- 
ployment of the Porte has just been dismissed for irregularity 
in his accounts. Nobody suspects him of anything more 
than irregularity, but it is a sore blow to the English com- 
munity here. ° 





THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—_—_—_—-_ > —_—_ 
“ WHERE’S THE CAT?” AT THE CRITERION. 


The title of camedy is certainly somewhat indiscriminately 
applied nowadays to all kinds of farces, so long as they 
happen to be in three acts. Indeed, in the eyes of the 
modern manager, it is the length of the piece and not its 
character that gives ita claim to be ranked as a comedy. 
A funny, wildly extravagant piece in one act that playsa 
little over half an hour is called a farce, but the same piece, 
with hardly any more plot, spun out into three acts, with a 
vast amount of padding and the repetition of the principal 
complications and more dialogue, is dignified with the title of 
comedy. There could not be a more glaring instance of the 
misapplication of the word than its position in the present 
bill of the Criterion Theatre. The new adaptation there, 
“ Where is the Cat?” taken by Mr. Albery from a German 
source, is called a comedy, whereas it is simply a long farce. 
It is certainly, with the exception of the early part of the first 
act, a very amusing, albeit a very improbable play. Three 
young men have had a cat left them, and it is to bring them 
good luck. When it dies a purse is made of its skin, and 
they entrust it to one of their number and save money in it. 
When, after some years, on an appointed day two of them 
are to come and claim the money, they happen to be 
represented by their sisters. These young ladies meet a gay 
baronet who is wandering in the woods, and he falls in love 
with one of them. For no earthly reason, except to make 
more complications, the girls pretend they are married to 
their brothers, and thus a variety of amusing situations are 
brought about, though if the audience had any time to 
reflect they would see that the whole story was an impossi- 
bility. There is no need to describe it in detail. Suffice it 
to say, that after a great deal of smart dialogue, wild fun, and 
scampering all over the scene, sliding down rocks, running 
over bridges, and generally conducting themselves like well- 
dressed lunatics, all the characters are made happy. This 
curious composition is exceedingly well acted. Mr. Wynd- 
ham plays a character—that of the gay baronet, which is 
modelled as closely as possible upon that of Bob Sackett in 
“ Brighton.” He plays it very amusingly, no doubt, and his 
peculiar “touch-and-go” style is seen to great advantage ; 
but at the same time one would like to see him try some- 
thing else—the type even in his skilful hands is becoming a 
little wearisome. Messrs. Standing, Giddens, and Beerbohm 
Tree rattled through their parts with equal spirit, the latter 
giving us a very clever sketch of the esthetic youth of the 
period as immortalised by the clever pencil of Mr. Du 
Maurier, Mr. Hill had but a small part, in which he had 
little scope for the manifestation of his peculiar humour, but 
itis needless to say he made the most of it. As to the 
ladies, we had Mrs. John Wood, who is always a host in her- 
self, and nothing could have been prettier or more effective 
than the acting of Mdlles. Eastlake, Rose Saker, and 
Rorke ; still one would like to see such clever young 
ladies in true comedy. “Where is the Cat ?” was received 
with much laughter, though there were some dissentient 
voices at the conclusion, But people who go to the Criterion 


know what to expect, and had better stop away if in a 
severely critical mood. 


“CAPTAIN CUTTLE” AT THE GAIETY, 


Mr. Florence, the American actor, who has during his — 
stay here won as much popularity as he has in the United 
States, has appeared at two morning performances at the 
Gaiety Theatre in a dramatic version of Dickens’s “ Dombey 
and Son,” by Mr. John Brougham, entitled “Captain 
Cuttle.” It is not easy to make a. good play out of any of 
Dickens’s works, and this adaptation is by no means a 
favourable specimen of an attempt to construct a drama out 
of one of his novels. It is too unconnected, there are too 
many front scenes, and those of the audience who had not 
read the book must have been not a little puzzled to under. 
stand what was going on upon the stage. It is, indeed, dis- 
tinctly inferior to the late Mr. Andrew Halliday’s play from 
the same source; but Mr. Florence has played in it in 
America, and hence it was natural that he should retain the 
version in which he had won much reputation. Although new 
to a metropolitan audience, Mr. Florence’s “ Captain Cuttle” 
has been seen in this country before. In 1862'I believe 
he played the part in Manchester, on which occasion the 
cast included Mr. Henry Irving as Dombey, while Mr. 
Florence’s impersonation of the old captain won warm 
recognition from Mr. Dickens himself, who declared that it 
thoroughly realised his conception of the character. And it 
is easy to understand that such was the case, for a more 
thoroughly, breezy, natural, and lifelike presentation of the 
old man than Mr. Florence’s it would be difficult to conceive. 
Here is the “gentleman in a wide suit of blue, with a hook 
instead of a hand attached to his right wrist; very bushy 
black eyebrows ; and a thick stick in his left hand covered 
all over (like his nose) with knobs. He wore a loose black 
silk handkerchief round his neck, and such a very 
coarse shirt collar that it looked like a small sail.” And 
here assuredly, to quote another part of Dickens’s description 
of the Captain, is “avery salt-looking man, indeed.” Mr, 
Florence’s acting is as good as his inimitable make up, and 
the personation is a most finished one. He is irresistibly. 
humorous, and delightfully in earnest when he wants to 
present his teaspoons to Mr. Dombey, and the way in which 
he “tacks ” to the door with Florence Dombey in his arms, as 
if under a heavy press of sail, was a capital piece of “ busi- 
ness.” There was pathos, too, in the old man’s sorrow for 
Walter's supposed death, while his glee at the good news 
was very amusing to jwitness. Altogether the performance 
was a most enjoyable one, and proved Mr. Florence to be an 
actor of remarkable power and versatility. 

H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 
“* MARIA DI GAND” AT HER MAJESTY’s, 


New operas do not crop up plentifully in England, and. 
impresarit, as a rule, are very chary of producing new works. 
Generally speaking, an opera has to run the gauntlet of 
Continental and even American criticism before it finds its 
way to the Anglo-Italian stage ; and even then it must come 
with a safe recommendation. It was an act of singular and 
unusual courage upon the part of Mr. J. Armit to agree to 
produce the “ Maria di Gand” of Signor Tito Mattei—a 
capable pianist and musician, who has for many years been 
resident in England, but hitherto an untried man as a writer 
of operatic music. The result seems to prove that Mr. 
Armit has acted with more generosity than discretion. Had. 
Signor Mattei anything new to say to us, the expense and 
labour of mounting “ Maria di Gand” would have been 
justified ; but since he is content to plod along the well- 
trodden track of conventional Italian opera, it can only 
be considered that the distinction bestowed upon his 
work is misplaced. Musicians and amateurs alike are 
heartily sick of the Bellini, Donizetti, Rossini, and early 
Verdi school, and art has made considerable strides ever 
since Verdi wrote his very un-Italian “Aida.” No one 
will contest the assertion that “ Aida” is the best and most 
popular of the master’s lyric works. The new school is 
represented at its best in the “Carmen” of Georges Bizet, 
the “ Taming of the Shrew” of Goetz, and the “ Mefistofele” 
of Signor Arrigo Boito, and it was hoped that Signor Mattei 
also numbered himself amongst its disciples; but, un- 
fortunately, this does not prove to be the fact, and all that 
we get in “Maria di Gand” is a weak and ineffectual 
attempt to revive the grand opera, instanced in Meyerbeer’s . 
“Les Huguenots.” It is true that much of the work was 


written a decade or more ago, but latter-day experience, 
together with the result of a semi-private trial of the music . 
a couple of years since, ought to have convinced the author 
that the day for this style of musical drama is gone by. 
Perhaps he may write more operas, in which case he will 
probably move with the time, and give the public what they 
All that can be said in praise 


are really in want of. 
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“Maria di Gand,” is that the new scenery is excellent, the 
dresses bright and well contrasted, thegrand march and chorus 
(a a Gounod’s “ Faust ”) effective, and the fale to the same 
act a sound piece of concerted vocal writing. The little action 
which the librettist, Signor Cimino, has afforded, is of the tamest 
possible description, and if the plot be indeed founded upon 
M. Victorien Sardou’s Patrice, as some people aver, it simply 
shows how a remarkably powerful drama can be transformed 
into a feeble and uninteresting opera. /Pasrie, as it stands, 
would afford a glorious opportunity for the musician to show 
his graphic powers ; but, beyond the relationship of the 
principal characters, “Maria di Gand” has nothing in 
common with M. Sardou’s play. Both stories are laid at 
nearly the same period of history—the occupation of Flan- 
ders by the Spanish troops of Philip II.; but whereas the 
only dramatic incident of the opera is the revolt of the Pro- 
testants against the revived edict of Charles V., which sen- 
tences all heretics to death, the mainspring of the drama is 
the attempt by William of Orange to upset the rule of the Duc 
d’Alva. The plot of “ Mary of Ghent” can be related in very 
few words. Mary, the wife of Count George of Ghent, assists 
a former lover to escape from the vigilance of the Spanish sol- 
diery ; her absence from home during the night is discovered, 
and her husband’s suspicionsare aroused. These subside when 
Mary’s confidante declares herself the absentee. The lover 
is arrested for treason and beheaded, and the confidante is 
about to share his fate, when Mary writes a confession to the 
Duke of Alva. The confession gets into George’s hand, and 
he determines to poison Mary, but, thinking better of it, he 
drinks the fatal draught himself instead, and dies. The 
dramatic necessity for this act is not too apparent. The part 
of the heroine has been “created” by Mdme. Giovannoni 
Zacchi, who possesses real gifts, vocal and histrionic ; while 
Signor pow ene played the suspicious husband, Signor 
Runcio the lover, Signor Bonetti a tipsy Dutchman, and 
Signor Pro the Duke. Asa matter of fact, the two charac- 
ters which should have been most emphasised—Anna, the 
confidantz, who is a true heroine, and the awe-inspiring Duke 
of Alva—are the very ones passed over as unimportant by the 
librettist. It is to be feared that “ Maria di Gand” cannot 
be called an operatic masterpiece. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Saturday Orchestral Concerts are 
holding on a successful course. This is a good sign anda 
hopeful ; if London could not support such an enterprise as 
this, the metropolitan city would have to take a place in art 
inferior to Manchester and Liverpool. The new English 
works performed on Saturday last were a dramatic overture 
by Mr. W. Shakespeare and a ballet suite by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, called “ The Language of Flowers.” The six short 
movements constituting the set are bright, fanciful, and full 
of poetic ideas, and they will Yo cy not unacceptable to 
amateurs as pianoforte pieces, if the author issues them in 
that form. 

St. Andrew’s Day was musically celebrated at St. James’s 
Hall and the Royal Albert Hall, Mr. Ambrose Austin at the 
former and Mr. William Carter at the latter place taking the 
initiative. The Messrs. Reeves—father and son—sung at 
Mr. Austin’s concert, and amongst other vocalists who ren- 
dered hearty good service may be mentioned Mr. Walter 
Clifford, one of our most rising baritones. At both the halls 
there were very large audiences. 

“The Pirates of Penzance” is at length published, the 
reason of the delay being ascribed to some complication in 
the law of international copyright. This is one of the things 
which Lord Dundreary would be justified in saying “no 
fellah can understand.” But everybody will obtain copies 
of “ The Pirates” forthwith, and thank Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan for the treat afforded. DESMOND L. RYAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ah 
MAGYAR PERSECUTION OF THE GERMAN 
TONGUE. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER, 


S1R,—Misled by the passionately-biased reports of the 
German newspapers, you have published in the Zxaminer 
of the 2oth ult. some very severe strictures on the proceed- 
ings of the municipal authorities of Budapest, for “ having 
enforced the closing of the German theatre there.” I have 
read those strictures with astonishment and pain, but for- 
bore from troubling you before being myself in possession 
of more ample information. I have now the full and official 
report of those proceedings before me, and trust you will 
allow me space for the statement of the facts. Ju primis: 
The German theatre has not been forcibly closed by the 
authorities at all. It has simply expired by the action of a 
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law of nature, which does not tolerate a vacuum. It had to 
close, its portals because the public obstinately declined to 
be amused and “ instructed ” by frivolous histrionic perform- 
ances, represented by semi-nude suburban German Venuses 
—the sweepings of the Viennese “ Tingel-Tangel” Music 
Halls. It was shut up, months before, because it did not 
pay. It simply collapsed, and the manager became bank- 
rupt, as two of his predecessors have been before him, losing 
a good deai of other people’s money. In this third catas- 
trophe the Credit Bank of Vienna was a sufferer to the 
tune of 80,000 florins. As mortgagee of the building and 
appurtenances, the bank, desiring to utilise the doubtful pro- 
perty of which it had thus become the unwilling owner, 
commissioned the manager to apply for the renewal! of 
the licence. The Town Council, after a stormy debate, 
refused the licence by a majority of one. That is all. 
The said bank, whose connection with a leading Vienna 
newspaper is well known, seeing its property jeopardised, 
raised the alarm with wrath and fury, through the length and 
breadth of Fatherland, against the barbaric Chauvinism of 
the Magyars. Hinc ille lacryme. German patriotism? 
No, sir—pocket. Now, it cannot be denied that certain 
common councilmen did indulge in wild talk and invectives 
against Germanisation. Some may have remembered the 
days when to talk Hungarian in the streets of the metropolis 
of Hungary was considered a heinous offence, and was 
resented as such by those then in power. But it was cer- 
tainly not mere Magyar Chauvinism by which the licensing 
board was actuated ; a more homely, common sense view 
revailed. It was argued that three successive disastrous 
ailures have amply proved the inutility of a German theatre 
—that the four existing theatres a the summer season six 
are open) were amply sufficient for a population of 330,000 
souls all told. oreover, that two of the number being 
subsidised institutions, the yearly deficiency of which has 
to be made good out of the public rates and taxes, it would 
be arrant folly to grant a licence to the foreign competitor. 
Now you may call this Philistine “shop” argument, if you 
like ; but it hardly deserved all that furious outcry of the 
German, nor the severe critic of the English press. The 
most telling proof, however, that “the hatred of the German 
tongue” had little to do with the matter you will see in the 
reply the Prime Minister (Tisza) has given the other day to 
a deputation on this subject. The Minister stated that at 
the present moment no less than sixteen (say sixteen) German 
theatrical companies hold his licence to perform in provincial 
towns in Hungary ! 
I enclose my card, and remain, &c., D. 


THE BANKRUPTCY COURT. 
To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1r,—The administration of bankrupt estates is admitted 
on all hands to be defective. The collection of the assets is 
imperfect, and their distribution is very expensive. It is 
very difficult to punish fraudulent bankrupts, and so many 
difficulties and delays perplex and weary ony creditors, 
that they too often abandon in despair all hope of obtaining 
justice, and the only persons who profit by the transaction 
are the liquidator, the bankrupt, and his friendly confederate 
creditors, whose exaggerated claims are only put for- 
ward to secure the election of a friendly liquidator and 
a zealous attorney, and are overpaid by a fractional 
dividend, which is ruin to honest creditors. The amend- 


ment of the bankrupt laws is now under consideration, - 


and will, I hope, lead to the entrusting of all the duties 
now performed by liquidators and their attorneys to paid 
officers of the Court, with fixed salaries, whose habitual 
practice will qualify them to detect and obviate fraud, and 
whose position will place them above all suspicion. I have 
been led to these remarks by the fact that in a recent bank- 
ruptcy proceeding in the estate of a bankrupt described as a 
clerk in holy orders, the attorney employed by the trustee is 
also the attorney of a friendly creditor, and the attorney of 
the bankrupt in this and other legal proceedings. I do not 
impute any improper conduct to this gentleman, but that he 
should have been selected to act for the trustee is to be 
regretted, and the alteration of the law which I have 
ventured to suggest would checkmate the present system of 
scheming to facilitate the evasion of bankrupts and the 
harassing of their creditors. 
I am, Sir, your obedient oe 
EX. 


nN nee 

BoILInc WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “ Crown ” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station, The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—AbvT. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


a 
MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. 


Ballads and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. C. Kegan Paul 

and Co, 

The dedicatory inscription of this little volume is a 
reminder to many of the long years during which “ the 
name at the head of my verse” has been a power among 
English-speaking people. As the venerable poet inscribes 
to the babe “whose name is one with mine,” “ crazy 
with laughter and babble and earth’s new wine,” the 
newest volume of his works, he recalls, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the truth that two generations have read and 
admired the successive creations of Mr. Tennyson’s 
muse. Never has he been unspared by criticism, which 
in later years, as another school of poetry has arisen, 
has gradually grown more bitter, more antagonistic ; 
and it must be confessed that the Laureate has given 
to the world utterances which bear the same relation to 
the precious ore of his true poetry that the glittering but 
worthless pyrites does to the free gold veining the white 
quartz. But those for whom his early passion and 
luxuriant fancy, or, later, more lofty and more powerful 
conceptions and deeper insight, have exercised the power 
of song to arrange and marshal the confused feelings of 
half-conscious youth, or in maturer years “to awake the 
soul to knowledge of its better stars,” will fix rather upon 
the signs that the golden vein is not worked out, and 
that they can still win new riches of thought and imagina- 
tion therefrom. It must be said at once that the new 
volume contains several pieces of verse which have already 
appeared in an ephemeral form, only one of which, the 
stirring “ Ballad of the Fleet,” is to our mind worthy of 
preservation, with its echoes of the thunders of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s last battle. We have, besides the well-known 
“Lucknow,” another battle ballad—a translation, or 
rather a paraphrase—in its rhythm imitating, and 
not over successfully, the Anglo-Saxon original, which 
describes the victory of tae West Saxons over the 
Danes and Scots at Brunanburh. But those poems 
which we welcome in this volume are the brilliant 
examples of that power of investing common and, to 
eyes untouched by the poet’s elixir, unlovely people and 
things with an imperishable meaning and charm, which 
long ago revealed the secret beauty of unpicturesque 
fields, and the passion and pity of unzsthetic common 
life. The grim humour and the coarse but real pathos 
of ‘‘ The Northern Farmer ” have here a pendant in “ The 
Village Wife.” In that patois which, but for fear of 


our Scotch friends, we should call Doric, an old dame | 


tells the story of the waste and ruin of “ the owd squire 
an’ ‘is gells.”. There is an evident purpose in it, a 
purpose of satire, with more of sadness than bitterness, 
directed against the working of “The Entail,” which is, 
comically enough defined by the superior wisdom of the 
old huckster : 

When theer’s naw ‘eid to a ‘Ouse by the fault o’ that ere 

maale — 
The gells they counts fur nowt, and the next un he taikes the taiil. 


So the easy-going, book-loving squire, with his one un- 
manageable son and his “gells,” who “ wednt niver 
coom to naw good,” got hopelessly into debt. The 
picture of the young squireen is perfect : 

Ya wouldn’t find Charlie’s likes—.e were that outdacious at ’oam, 
Not thaw ya went fur to raake out Hell wi’ a small-tooth coimb— 


Droonk wi’ the Quoloty’s wine, an’ droonk wi’ the farmer’s aile, 
Mad wi’ the lasses an’ all—an’ ’e wouldn’t cut off the taail. 


But he broke his neck ina mad leap, and the father 
“niver not lift oop ’is edd.” 

And the end soon came, and the new squire came to 
reign at the hall and buy butter and eggs from the 
village wife. The shrewd and bitter criticism which 
country folks, seemingly Bceotian, are ever passing on 
their unconscious superiors was never better pictured. 
“The Northern Cobbler” is another tife-like figure. 
There is no sweetness or light about him; but 
he fights a good fight against the demon* of 
drink, with an earnestness and steadfastness the same 
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in grain and nature as led the best knights of the 
Round Table to do their devoir inst wrong. 
This is in truth an idyll, though not of the pastoral or 
indeed pretty order. ‘The coarse misery, the common- 


place wreck of common lives, which else might have been 


bright with love and family affection, and the prosperity 
of honest toi!, that is daily wrought in our villages as in 
our towns, are painted by a hand that has lost none of its. 
cunning. It is a Dutch manner, perhaps ; but it is the 
manner of a master. Ostade or Teniers never limned 
a more real group or scene than Mr. Tennyson has 
presented of the cruel drunken violence which was the 
turning-point of the cobbler’s life. We may couple 
together, at least in sequence, two poems of simpler 
common life, which, with o.hers in the book, are over- 
cast with sombre shadows. The introspection of age 
finds the sadness rather than the joy—leans rather to the 
sadness than the laughter of life. Mr. Tennyson has, in 
truth, always been at his best in dealing with themes 
which “ope the sacred fount of sympathetic tears,” and 
though without incurring the charge of mawkish senti- 
mentality, he has gained his greatest triumphs—his. 
strongest hold on the minds and hearts of his followers— 
by such ballads as “The Queen o’ the May,” such works 
as “In Memoriam” and “ Enoch Arden.” Of his “ Idylls 
of the King” we are sure that most would name “ Elaine” 
as the most generally remembered, and even in the 
terrible catastrophe of discovery there are to our mind no 
more powerful lines than those which describe the un- 
conscious king entering the dark and deserted palace, 
and stayed by one sobbing at his feet, “I am thy 
fool, and I shall never make thee smile again.” 
The poem which is printed first in this volume 
is the storv of a simple piece of commonplace jealousy. 
It is a reminiscence of the Isle of Wight, a tale of long 
faithful love on the part of a girl rewarded at last by 
happy marriage. But the lover had been obliged to 


serve as hind in Dorsetshire, and had been there compro-. 


mised with a girl, a “ hussy that workt with him upon the 
farm.” After marriage the wife found a letter from this. 
light o’ love. The husband in vain argued, “* What can it 
matter, my lass, what I did wi’ my single life?” She 
refused to forgive, and he departed to a six weeks’ job 
in Jersey without a farewell kiss, but, loving and for- 
giving with man’s dulness. She read his fond and simple 
letter : 


An’ the wind began to rise, an’ I thought of him out at sea, 

An’ I felt I had been to blame ; he was always kind to me, 

** Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it ‘ill all come right "— 

An’ “ boat went down that night—the boat went down that 
night. 


The little thought of the sin of youth, the bitter jealousy 
of the wife for a past and possible rival, the waste of life 
and the pitilessness of nature and fate,—could a grander 
poem tell them in more piteous, even if more passionate, 
words? We are, however, ready to admit neither this 
nor any other poem of this class at all comes up to the 
horror and gloom of “Rizpah.” Here again we have 
crime, again we have death and an abiding despair. ‘The 
name recalls the Oriental mother’s stubborn, fearless 


fidelity. But Mr. Tennyson paints no matron mother 


of chiefs ; only a bedridden old crone, whose only son 
years before had been hung in irons for robbing the mail. 
True, he was no robber, only a “ devil-may-care ” fellow, 
who, because defied by his comrades, stopped the mail 
and stole one purse. ‘The mother on her death-bed, just 
ere release comes from the long-dazed despair of life, 
tells a kindly visitor how she had lived but to gather the 
ghastly relics, and with her own weak hands give them 
rest in the churchyard. By the side of Turner’s never- 
to-be-forgotten rendering of the Hebrew story we will 
make bold to place Mr. Tennyson’s vignette of the 
terror and faithfulness of the mother : 


We should be seen, my dear ; they would spy us out of the town. 

The loud black nights for us, and the storm rushing over the down 

va I cannot see my own hand, but am led by the creak of ihe 
chain, 

a grovel and grope for my son till I find myself drenched with 
the rain, 


Her l:fe’s purpose accomplished leaves her nothing to 
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live for. She cannot listen to the pious visitor’s exhorta- | 


tions and well-meant advice : 


But I cannot hear what you say for my Willy’s voice in the wind — 

The snow and the sky so bright—he used but to call in the dark, 

An » - to me now from the church and not from the gibbet— 
or hark ! 


Nay—you can hear it yourself—it is coming—shaking the walls— 
= moon’s in a cloud——Good night. I am going. He 
caus, 

From this dark reality fair and sympathetic readers 
may turn to the touching wistfulness with which, in the 
‘‘ Two Sisters,” the father tries to be sure that the error 
of his youth and its bitter punishment will not recur. 

This poem has also an intense sadness. ‘Two lives 
withered, and a third gloomed by remorse and fear, which 
a brief happiness cannot illumine, furnish protests against 
the misleading of the sensuous and superficial. 

We cannot but note the indications of the keen observa- 
tion of the religious signs of the times scattered here and 
there. The Northern Farmer’s estimate of the relative 
value of his work and his rebellion against the respect- 
able and accustomed dogmatism are echoed in the words 
of the “ Village Wife” : 

An’ Parson as hesn’t the call, nor the mooney, but hes the pride, 
’E reads of a sewer an’ sartan ’oap o’ the tother side; 
But I bednt that sewer es the Lord, howsiver they praiiy’d an’ 
prady’d, 
Lets them inter ’eaven eisy es leaves their debts to be paiiid. 
So, too, does the bereaved mother in “ Rizpah” protest 
bitterly against the orthodox view in words which we 
have not room to quote. Again, the description how 
Edith 
Rose and fled 

Beneath a pitiless rush of Autumn rain 

To the deaf church—to be let in—to pray 

Before ¢hat altar—so I think ; and there 

They found her beating the hard Protestant doors, 
will startle some who think that the Catholic theory of 
the House of God is superstitious and out of date. They 
may, however, be comforted by the strong and strongly 
worded Protestantism of “Sir John Oldeastle,” which 
savours mightily of certain speeches in ‘‘ Queen Mary,” 
and may be characterised as noisy rather than vigorous. 
There is a touch of humour in the suggestion as to the 
shepherd of “‘ Wild Wales ”: 

Had he God’s word in Welsh 
He might be kindlier : happily come the day ! 


Saxon tourists have scarcely realised the prophecy, or 
for the matter of that, have the guardians of Saesneg land. 

There is another historical sketch, which portrays the 
great discoverer of America, sick unto death, and worn out 
with Spanish ingratitude, recounting his wrongs and visions 
of what might have been. Here, too, we find the amari alt- 
guid. Love is disappointment ; ambition and even success 
are “ashes to the taste.” But in the allegorical * Voyage 
of Maeldune,” with its successive phases of human hope 
and human failure, there is a tranquil though a faint and 
sunset gleam of solace. We think that this will rank 
with aught Mr. Tennyson ever wrote, whether in fulness 
of imagery or depth of reflective insight. The melan- 
choly ocean, and its half-real, half-fancied isles to which 
St. Brendan voyaged, contained for the early Celtic 
bards the half-guessed secrets of life. In Mr. Tennyson’s 
poem the inherited feud leads the hero through unreal and 
enchanted isles. Silence and shouting, flowers and 
intoxicating fruits, fire and bounty, and the witches of 
beauty, and the isle of partisan war, are alike visited, and 
alike with results of loss and grief. Rich with all the 
colouring of fancy, and full of meaning to those who 
will read the hidden wisdom, are the successive descrip- 
tions, most beautiful of which is that of the “Isle of 
Flowers.” ‘The voyagers at last find the island where 
dwells the saint who teaches forgiveness, and they return 
to forgive. Maeldune sees the man who had slain his 
father and lets him be : 


O weary was I of the travel, the trouble, the strife, and the sin, 
When I landed again, with a tithe of my men, on the Isle of Finn, 





Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880)—‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs, Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station.)—Abvrt. 


MRS. GROTE. 


Mrs, Grote: A Sketch. By Lady Eastlake. London: John 
Murray. 

This work is properly described as a “Sketch.” It 
could not bé accepted as a biography. In her preface its 
authoress quotes a memorandum, dated 1878, in which 
Mrs, Grote expresses a doubt whether any satisfactory 
biography of her could be composed, and, further, 
characteristically remarks : “I have lived long enough to 
recognise the futility of all attempts to prolong the 
memory of individuals, even of those who have 
attracted a large measure of public attention and interest, 
for more than a few years after their disappearance from 
the scene. Thus, while I do not forbid the effort, I 
repeat my persuasion of its inutility.” This is a toler- 
ably near approach to the suppression of that desire for 
fame which, according to Milton, is the “ last infirmity of 
noble minds.” But Mrs. Grote was an altogether 
exceptional woman, and exercised a powerful and peculiar 
influence, not only over the remarkabie man whose life 
and labours she shared for half a century, but also over 
a variety of men and women of genius, whose memories 
the public will not willingly allow to fade. Her psycho- 
logical peculiarities—her idiosyncrasies—were, moreover, 
of so marked a character, and her relationship to George 
Grote brought these into so striking a contrast, that her 
biography presents a tempting theme to the literary 
artist who possesses the requisite insight and skill for 
its successful treatment. As Mrs. Grote died at “The 
Ridgeway ” on December 29, 1878, in the eighty-seventh 
year of her age, and the present work was ready for 
publication last spring, it will be evident that Lady 
Eastlake has not attempted any exhaustive delinea- 
tion of her subject. ~But our authoress has also, 
as may be seen from the penultimate clause of her 
book, purposely left out of her portrait-sketch one very 
prominent feature of the original whom she depicts. Not 
till we come to this clause do we hear a single word on 
the subject of religion. That the clause is ingeniously 
constructed, and admirable in its reticence, will probably 
be admitted by all, but that it will give satisfaction to the 
orthodox may well be doubted. Remarking that “ there 
is no reason to avoid” this question, Lady Eastlake 
quotes the saying regarding an eminent ecclesiastic— 
happily still living—“ He is not religious, only good,” 
and observes, “ This points to a fatal severance between 
two things which God has joined together, and which no 
man may safely put asunder, too prevalent in the present 
day.” However, without another word, she brings to her 
aid the ancient line to the effect that “the tree is known 
by its fruit,” and to this test she safely commits “the 
memory of her revered friend,” adding, “For nothing is 
more certain than that in the practice of truth, justice, 
and conscientiousness ; in forgiveness of injuries, clear- 
ness of moral vision, reverence for goodness, and 
grandeur of heart and soul, the life of this lady presents 
an example which every professor of religion may imitate 
with advantage.” 

Harriet Lewin, born July 1, 1792, was the daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Lewin, a retired official of the East India 
Company, and of Mary Hale, the daughter of General 
Hale, who lived in habits of society with Lord Chatham 
and other eminent statesmen of the day. She was, 
Lady Eastlake tells us, “an aristocrat in mind and 
also in lineage,” and was known from her earliest 
years, owing to her splendid conformation, by the 
sobriquet of “The Empress.” Passing over the highly 
interesting extracts from the autobiographical fragment 
and the early letters which lady Eastlake incorporates 
into her volume, we come to the period when Harriet 
Lewin made the acquaintance of Mr. Grote. : Her 
family had by this time removed to “ The Hollies,” near 
Bexley, Kent, and Mr. Grote was then living with his 
father at Beckenham. At this date Harriet was twenty- 
five, and George Grote twenty-three years of age. After 
knowing each other for three years, during two of which 
they were engaged, and finding that old Mr. Grote, who 
wished his son to marry some City heiress, objected to a 
connection with the Lewin family, though Mr. Lewin 
had a fortune of £3,000 a year, the couple got privately 
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married one March morning in 1820, early enough to 
enable the bride to take her usual place at the family 
breakfast table. ‘The marriage was kept secret for a 
month, and, after a brief sojourn in lodgings in Chelsea, 
Mr. and Mrs. Grote set up housekeeping at the banking- 
house, Threadneedle Street, where, as she expressed 
herself, they lived in two worlds, “the ancient and the 
modern,” with Plato and Aristotle on the one.side, and 
Kant, Bentham, and James Mill on the other, Mr. 
Grote sharing, in addition, however, his wife’s tastes for 
poetry, painting, and music, and playing the violoncello 
himself. On the contrast presented by the retiring 
democratic philosopher and historian, and his aristocratic 
and commanding wife, Lady Eastlake makes the follow- 
ing interesting and, on the whole, just remarks :— 

They differed as to society, for he was both reserved and shy— 
she neither, though awfully ‘‘stately,” while little known. But 
her character in this respect overbore his ; for society, especially 
of clever men, gravitated towards both of them as bya natural 
law. The way in which the young couple affected each other was 
very remarkable. Each gave and took an education. He endowed 
her mind with a more solid basis, she fashioned, mounted, framed, 
and glazed him. People would not have missed the profounder 
instruction he imparted to her ; she would always have been deep 
enough, and more than brilliant enough, for society, but without 
her he would have remained socially, and in a publicly literary 
sense, almost unknown. ‘‘ Mill, the elder,’’ she would say, ‘* had 
seized him at the most enthusiastic time of life, and narrowed him, 
under the idea that he was emancipating him.” His prejudices 
against rank and inst society were strong, and she spent her 
life in dissipating them. She could do this with the more grace, 
because, when it came to pride and independence, she was every 
whit as proud and independent as he. ‘‘ But he mistook great 
reserve on his own part for stoical principle.” Her forte was her 
insight into character, and she enjoyed the curious anomaly of 
stern republicanism and shrinking fastidiousness in his. ‘* Burning,” 
she would say, ** with desire to see all his fellow-creatures equal, 
yet not able to exchange a word with a common vulgar man with- 


out disgust.” 

The celebrated philosophical reading party which used 
to meet in Mr. Grote’s house on certain days shortly 
after his marriage, from 8.30 A.M. to 10 A.M., had Mrs. 
Grote’s entire respect, although she could not help 
quizzing the members. She nicknamed them “The 
Brangles,” and summarised their subjects as “The 
quantification of the predicate,” and “ The inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite.” There is no doubt that Mrs. 
Grote was endowed with humour and strong common 
sense, but we cannot agree with Lady Eastlake that her hus- 
band was devoid of both of these faculties, although he cer- 
tainly had no sense of humour. Itis probable, however, that 
Mrs. Grote admired the simplicity, unconsciousness, and 
unworldliness that distinguished Mr. Grote, all the more 
because, as her biographer says, she did not possess them 
herself. ‘There can be little or no doubt that she would 
gladly and proudly have accepted the offer of a peerage 
which Mr. Gladstone made to her husband, and which 
he refused by return of post, alleging that his hands were 
too full of duties to education and philosophy to admit 
of his spending his time in the House of Lords. We 
must refer the reader to the volume before us for an 
account of Mrs. Grote’s relations and correspondence 
with Léon Faucher, De Tocqueville, and other Con- 
tinental statesmen and publicists, and to the record of 
her intercourse and friendship with Fanny Ellsler, Jenny 
Lind, Catalani, Mendelssohn, and Ary Scheffer. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The wonders of the immense section of the globe 
known as The Eastern Archipelago (T. Nelson and Sons) 
have been gathered together in a handsome volume by 
Mr. Davenport Adams, The attractions which are pre- 
sented to the naturalist, artist, and geologist throughout 
these innumerable islands, extending over a tropical area 
measuring over four thousand miles from east to west, 
and about one thousand three hundred miles from north 
to south, are told in glowing language. The compiler, 
who is careful to refer his readers to the authorities 
whence he has drawn his knowledge, has fully felt and 
presented “ the charm of the virgin forests of Borneo, the 
rich vegetation of the ‘Land of Fire,’ the valleys and 
woods of Sumatra, the beautiful landscapes of Celebes 
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and Gilolo,” the island haunts where gleam the brilliant 
and beautiful birds-of-paradise, and the as yet little 
known country of New Guinea. We can only 

there has been hardly any space accorded to the hi 

of the Spice Islands and the later conquest of Jaya, 

Amid the wonders of nature, and the accurate descrip- 

tions of the various races, there would have been room 

for some account of the massacre of Amboyna, and of 

Lord Minto’s expedition which transferred for the time 

the rich Dutch colonies to the possession of England. 

The same publishers have issued a new edition of 
California and its Wonders, which has been revised and > 
brought down to the present time, so at least we are told 
on the title-page, but we think that the account of the 
produce of the Pacific silver mines is hardly up to the 
present yield. There are fairly good illustrations to assist 
the verbal descriptions of the natural wonders of Cala- 
veras and the Yosemite Valley. The astonishing pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, assisted by the climate of 
California, is briefly but clearly noted. The work will 
serve as an introduction to the closer study of the State 
whose capital is known as the City of the Golden Gate. 

From this country of the present and the future we turn 
to Dr. Newton’s /nz Bible Lands (T. Nelson and Sons).— 
It is a book with a purpose, which is obvious from the 
title. The author has travelled through the scenes 
described and illustrated, and, though ten years have © 
passed, he will be found an unpretentious and therefore 
instructive guide to stay-at-home travellers. 

The Adventures of Frank Powderhorn (T. Nelson 
and Sons) carried him to captivity among a tribe of 
Pampas Indians after a shipwreck on the coast of the 
Argentine Republic and an experience of life as herds- 
man to an estanciero. There are some descriptions of 
real life which the author, Mr. J. Sands, vouches for as 
part of his own experience, and some illustrations made 
from sketches taken by him on the spot. ‘There arealso 
numerous bad verses, dreams, and a good deal of filling. 
But the book is meant for boys, and will amuse and 
instruct them. 


The prose is better than the poetry, and the poetry is_ 
better than the illustrations, in the Belgravia Annual 
(Chatto and Windus). The frontispiece presents a most 
ungraceful young lady, “across the meadows gliding,” © 
apparently backwards. The background is peculiar, 
affording scanty covert for at least five thousand birds, 
according to Mr. Montgomerie Ranking. We can, 
however, record an exception to the above sweeping 
condemnation of verse and pictures in favour of “A 
Proverb,” and “ The Heiress” is passably nice. Of the 
stories “ Prince Saroni’s Wife” is the best, though gloomy 
with the shadow of one of those mysterious crimes that 
Julian Hawthorne affects. ‘The Colonel” is a sketch 
after Bret Harte’s manner, and is worthy of recollection 
and “kotation.” ‘*So like the Prince” is a pleasant 
piece of whimsicality, in which Mr. Egmont Hake so 
humorously depicts the “infinitely little” of a German 
High Transparency, that when the unlucky valet, who has 
profited so well by his likeness to the reigning Prince, is 
assassinated by mistake, even the murder seems a joke 
to the amused reader. “The Reduced Dinner Party” 
should be read before going to hear Dr. Carpenter on 
“ London Fog.” 

The longest story of the three in the Gentleman's 
Annual, “The Posy Ring,” is also the best, although the 
mainspring of it, namely, the bequest of all his property 
by an old gentleman to a fellow-passenger, because of 
her likeness to his early love strains the reader's credulity. 
The working out of the happy marriage is, however, 
naturally and picturesquely narrated, though sometimes 
Margaret Hunt indulges in somewhat too high-flown 
sentiments. Dr. Christie Murray gives a vigorous sketch 
of a tramp shared in by an amateur casual and a French 
habitual criminal. How “ Jones” and Tiburee Menseau 


became companions, and the curious chances that befell 
them respectively, we recommend our readers to find out 
for themselves. 

We hardly know how to characterise Left to Starve, 
by Mrs. E. A. Germains (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—The method of narration is that most confusing one, 
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in unpractised hands, of a series of connected stories told 
by different actors in the drama. The heroine is a 
Jewess, whom a young Irish nobleman marries, and prac- 
tically deserts, so that she is literally left to starve, 
and perishes in a vain pilgrimage to establish her own 
and her child’s rights. We would remind the authoress 
that Earlscourt is not an imaginary title. There are 
some powerful descriptions, but the story is confused and 
hopelessly improbable. 

The nephews and nieces to whom Zhe Necklace of 
Princess Fiorimonde (Macmillan and Co.) is dedicated, 
may be congratulated on Miss de Morgan’s talent for 
telling fairy stories. There are six others in the tasteful 
volume, lit up by Walter Crane’s illustrations. The 
cruelty and punishment of the beautiful but hard-hearted 
princess are well relieved by the exquisitely pathetic 
story of “ Arasmon and Chryseia.” There is a purpose 
worth seeking in these tales, which is patent enough in 
“ The Bread of Discontent” and ‘The Pedlar’s Pack.” 
But the experiences of “ The Wise Princess ” will sadden 
elder readers, while it hushes into tearful gravity the awe- 
struck little ones. “The Heart of Princess Joan” 
vividly recalls some of the Indian stories which Miss 
Maive Stokes has collected. 

The charming little maid whom Kate Greenaway de- 
picts upon the frontispiece of Zi#/le Wideawake, 1880 
(George Routledge and Sons), will be perhaps rewarded for 
her preternaturally good behaviour by receiving this well- 
written, well-illustrated volume to take home with her. 
It is certainly the best of the competitors for juvenile 
patronage. 

Good Cheer. (Strahan and Co.)—Pathos is the pre- 
vailing emotion in Mrs. Oliphant’s tale, “No. 3 Grove 
Road,” which forms the Christmas number of Good 
Words. 'The two young heroines immediately command 
the affection of the reader, and the plot, without being 
strikingly novel, is well conceived and equally sustained 
to the end. Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s illustrations are 
especially good. 

Little Snowflakes. (Isbister and Co.)—We may com- 
mend this annual for its wholesome tales. “ A Hero ina 
War,” by Mrs. Charles Garnett, is a capital story in the 
vein of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and “The Were- 
Wolf,” with its exciting illustration, will fascinate many 
a youngster. 

The Glad Time. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)— 
The Little Folks annual for 1881 is really an excel- 
lent Christmas number for children. The stories are 
all good, and the verses very fair, while many of the 
illustrations are admirable. ‘‘A Japanese Red Riding 
Hood” and “A Story of Adventure” are full of wit, and 
indeed all the matter contained within the well-designed 
cover will delight and interest the children into whose 
hands “ The Glad Time” may fall. 

Little Folks (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) will of course 
go to the nursery and produce great delight. “ Little 
Flotsam” is a really charming story of and for children, 
for it is natural. . 

The Quiver, Vol. XV. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), 
asks, “ Are We Proving Better,” as the motd@ordre of one 
of the short pieces of practical advice ; we apply it to the 
Quiver and its readers, and hope the latter can answer 
in the affirmative as readily as can the pages of their 
favourite periodical. : 

There is nothing noticeable about Cassell’s [//ustrated 
Almanac. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—It gives 
the usual postal and parliamentary and a good deal of 
miscellaneous intelligence, and is illustrated with a series 
of very indifferently executed woodcuts. 

Golden Childhood. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—‘ The 
Little People,” to whose especial use and enjoyment 
this picture-book is devoted, possess a real good thing 
in the annual volume, which is now published in a 
handsome cover and with gaudy frontispiece. 





WHITE AND Sounp TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 

ums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
rom the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, Sold by Chemists and 
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MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 


A remarkably varied and interesting number of the Véve- 
teenth Century is that for December. The first place in it 
is naturally taken by “ The Irish Crisis,” which is treated 
from three points of view by three able writers, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., Miss Charlotte O’Brien, and 
Lord Lifford. We are bound to say that Mr. McCarth 
makes out the best case yet made out for the Irish sma 
farmer, but it is very far from being a sufficient case to 
— the demands of the Land League. He is ingenious 

ut not ingenuous. He seizes on a slip of Lord Sherbrooke, 
and, between that and Sir C. Gavan Duffy’s book, he turns 
out a very presentable number of pages. Miss O’Brien 
shows a very different picture. It is the thriftless who stay 
at home, she says; the “likely” people emigrate. When 
you have gone to your utmost ienath in granting the demands 
of the farmer, is the Irish question settled? Not so. The 
labourers have yet to be arranged with, and the labourers 
hate the farmers and dread their ascendency far more than 
either hate the landowner. The “ poor man” class is far more 
numerous, far less thrifty, far more disposed to violence, far more 
reckless. They see that when the landlords leave Ireland, 
with them “will go the best wages, the best houses, and the 
most considerate employers.” And they are forming 
Labourers’ Leagues now, which will not always pull the 
same way as the Land Leagues. Miss O’Brien has her plan 
as well as the rest for the present evils, but we fear it is im- 
practicable enough, and we are sure if the Government did 
buy for the labourers one- to five-acre plots, they would be 
only increasing the numbers and the misery of a class 
which has learnt the sweets of idleness and thriving beggary. 
Lord Lifford supports Mr. Bright’s proposals, and says, 
truly enough, that on most of the large estates in Ireland 
“fixity of tenure prevails now and has long prevailed.” 
He urges what is also certainly true, that the County Chair- 
men who have already the virtual disposal of the destinies 
of so wank landlords and tenants, are the worst persons for 
the work that could be picked. On the whole, Miss O’Brien 
and Lord Lifford speak with the voice of experience. Mr. 
Plimsoll in the next article is both earnest and amusing. 
He is the first by nature, the second unconsciously. His 
theme is “ Explosions in Collieries and their Cure,” and his 
simple-minded enthusiasm on the subject, which is 
grave enough in all conscience, touches the 

as well as the _ risible muscles. He explains in 
easily comprehensible language the working of a coal-pit in 
the north countree, and suggests that explosions might be 
avoided if we would only tap and carry off the gas to burn 
it on the earth’s surface. The scheme sounds too simple to 
be practicable. Earl Grey discourses, in his well-known 
manner, on South Africa, and the second—alas ! the last— 
part of the lamented Lord Chief Justice’s papers on “ The 
Chase : its History and Laws,” appears over a very brief 
announcement of his death. The concluding words of the 
article are, “ We have already exceeded our limit, and must 
reserve this matter to our next.” Dis aliter visum. 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter collects, in a very readable 
and well-read paper, the resemblances between Christianity 
and Buddhism, and shows that the differences are far greater 
and are really conclusive on the independence one of the 
other. Mr. Hallam Tennyson has been “favoured by the 
sight of despatches and memoranda not yet published,” 
respecting Lord John Russell’s conduct on the Eastern 
Question, 1853-1855 ; but what his exceptional cept 
have enabled him to do is to produce a singularly muddle- 
headed paper. Mr. J. Guinness Rogers, in “ The Probable 
Results of the Burials Bill,” shows that the Political 
Dissenters are as far as ever from being satisfied, and 
Mr. Henry Cecil Raikes speaks with the voice of experience 
and authority when he protests against the introduction of 
the c/éture in “ Parliamentary Obstruction and its Remedies,” 
and offers a few suggestions respecting limitation of speech 
in Committee which might go some considerable way 
towards economising the public time. “ Music and the 
People” and “ The Sculptures of Olympia” are the remain- 
ing contributions in a singularly good half-crown’s worth. 

The paper of first importance and practical interest in the 
Fortnightly Review holds by no means the place of honour 
—we mean the paper by the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, 
M.P., on “ The Relations between the Two Houses of Par- 
liament.” Mr. Brodrick speaks the words of truth and 
soberness throughout the greater part at least of his article. 
He points out that the Lords were perfectly. within their 
right—nay, more, did their duty—in throwing out the Irish 
Confiscation Bill of Mr. Forster, and generally he contends 
for a greater allotment of work, that is to say, of more real 
power, to the peers. He says truly that their Select Com- 
mittee work is far better done than that of the Commons, and 
if it were the custom that they should originate a greater 
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number of Bills than the goseuny of the House of Commons 
allows, the legislation which the country needs would pro- 
gress at an accelerated rate. We are really inclined to rank 
this contribution as one of the most thoughtful and states- 
manlike, in the best sense of the word, that has been 
published on the question, and it should have a very 
considerable influence on the coming modification of the 
relations between the two Houses, which the Radicals 
mean to force on, but which the Conservatives will, if 
they are wise, take up and deal with from the point of 
view of the national interests rather than that of party 
prejudices and passions. We are not quite sure what took 
the Rector of user College to Shipley, or what it was 
which led to his election as President at the opening of the 
Salt Schools there; but whatever it was, he delivered an 
excellent address of far wider interest than the mere occa- 
sion for which it was prepared, and which we should like to 
see scattered broadcast among both men and masters, fer it 
is based upon the one possible groundwork of national 
amelioration, Conservative progress. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
discourses grandiosely on “Political Organisation in General,” 
and Mr. P. J. Smyth, M.P., reviews from the extreme 
Repealer’s standpoint Sir C. Duffy’s ill-arranged book on 
* Youne Ireland” Mr. Swinburne contributes some 
more mellifluous prose in “Short Notes on English 
Poets,” dealing with bits of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, 
and the Sonnets of Shakespeare. The padding is good, 
but the Editors “Home and Foreign Affairs” is a 
hasty production, diluted by a great deal of feebleness which 
has seen the light elsewhere, and which is inadequately 
fortified by hazardous assertion. Even the proof does not 
seem to have been read, for on page 808 “members” is 
printed where “ministers” is required by the sense of the 
sentence. The threats which the Radicals are fond of using 
just now peep out somewhat frequently, and they rather mar 
than increase any argumentative force even Mr. Morley may 
suppose the scant review to contain. Both Conservatives 
and Whigs will think twice before deferring to an authority 
which menaces them with penalties for daring to differ from 
the advanced Radical wing, whose apostles are Messrs. 
Morley and Bradlaugh. 


Interested in the first part of “ The Private Secretary ” in 
Blackwood in November, we are absorbed in the second part 
this month, for the plot is developing fast, and we already 
see our way to a good deal of very striking and well-con- 
ceived character. The “ Yankee Gal” will make a stir, if 
we do not misjudge her. A review of Mr. Kinglake’s new 
volume is feeble. “ Dr, Wortle’s School” is dismissed—that 
is, the story is brought to a very pleasing conclusion. An 
article on “ The Indian Famine Reports” is evidently from 
the pen of an experienced official, The relief plan to be 
carried out by the local officers seems well considered and 
likely to work. Some good translations from “ The Sicilian 
of Vicortai,” “Winter Sports and Pleasures,” and two 
political articles, which are both below the level of the 
vigorous writing of last month, are the other contents of 
certainly not a high-class number. 

First in Fraser comes a long review of “ Endymion,” or 
rather a description of Lord Beaconsfield’s latest feur de 
force. \t is not particularly well done, and the copious 
extracts are the best part of it. Lord Northbrook 
prints as a magazine article part of his lecture at Bir- 
mingham rather more than a month old, a good deal 
of which, we thought at the time, was very like Dr. 
George Birdwood’s handiwork, though it has less resem- 
blance in its present shape. The Rev. Sir George W. 
Cox, Bart., leaving politics this time, writes about some- 
thing he dces probably understand, namely, “‘ Horses and 
their Feet.” But we are not ,quite at one with him even 
here. For we are not sure that the evils of shoeing are so 
great in themselves as in the clumsiness of the farriers. 
Turkish horses shod with plates do not appear to suffer like 
Russian and English horses with rim shoes, and one set has 
in our own experience lasted six months over all sorts of 
ground without being worn out. Mr. F. R. Conder points 
out that mineral traffic hardly pays the great trunk railways, 
and that it is the chief element of danger to passenger 
trains. Mr. J. T. Bent has a picturesque description of San 
Marino as “the oldest State in Europe,” and Mr. T. E. 
Cliffe Leslie proses in his accustomed manner on the Irish 
Land Question. ‘The fiction, the verse, and the padding of 
this number are all good, if indeed we are not wrong to hint 
that such an excellent paper as “ Prison Visiting” is pad- 
ding, while “The Affair Simpson” is fairly interesting, but 
its author might spare us “A.M. in the morning.” 

“ Fina’s Aunt” is the title of the story commenced in the 
current number of Cornhi//. It promises well. It is fresh 
and clever, and the characters are consistent and ably drawn. 
“* My Faithful Johnny ” comes to a piteous end. Jchnny’s 





faithfulness is indeed rewarded, but when life has almost 
lost its sweetness. It is a well-told tale of a struggle between 
love and what appears to be duty, and it contains a grave 
warning against unreasoning selfishness. Of quite another 
style is “ Mrs, Van Steen,” a bright and entertaining sket.h 
of thwarted matrimonial hopes. The chief contribution 
takes the form of the first of a series of papers under the 
heading “ Rambles Among Books.” It is the work, if we 
mistake not, of the able editor. No. I. deals with “ Country 
Books,” about which there is plenty of running criticism, so 
light and discursive as almost to drop, at times, into gossip, 
Shway Yoe gives us another paper on Burma, relating now 
to the development of Buddhism in that country. It is full 
of interest, and so, too, is the article entitled “ Lyme Regis : 
a Splinter of Petrified History.” 


As “The Portrait of a Lady” grows under the skilful 
touch of Mr. Henry James, Jun., in the pages of Macmillan 
we feel more and more constrained to praise it. The author 
evidently counts on the strong interest of his readers when 
he commences a monthly instalment with “He took a re- 
solve after this not to misinterpret her words.” Lord War- 
burton’s proposal is couched in terms that are new and true, 
but we shall be curious to see the arrival of the “concrete 
native admiration taking the form of the young man who 
had followed her to London, who was interested in a cotton- 
mill, and had manners in the American style.” A pithy 
sketch of “The New English University ” urges the early 
settlement of the anes as to medical degrees. A “ New 
Antipodean Periodical” reviews the yearling Victorian Re- 
view. George Meredith contributes a poem on “ Phcebus 
with Admetus” ; the coming and power of the presence ot 
“God of whom music and song and blood are pure,” are 
pictured in bold and rugged rhythm, not too lucid in its 
imagery and wording. In reply to the question, “ What can 
be done for Ireland?” Mr. Bence Jones pulls the much- 
praised Ulster tenant right to pieces. A shrewd common- 
sense view of the situation is supported by facts. We wish 
his plain statement, that the present agitation is sure to 
collapse as soon as it is known that the authorities are in 
earnest, were circulated as widely as the statements about 
disturbed Ireland. Instant strong hand, and gradual 
amendment, without artificial legislation, are the true 
remedies, , 


The conclusion of “Adam and Eve” in Zemple Bar 
presents as strong a situation as was needed. The descrip- 
tion of the last hours of Jerram is painfully real. “The 
Rebel of the Family” has arrived at a satisfactory settle- 
ment for herself, and her sisters have done the same for 
themselves. The authoress, whose health, we are glad to 
be assured, is far better than has been represented, has 
executed a master-stroke in causing the relief of the 
Winstanleys to come from the chemist. There are two 
rural landscapes with figures—one from Cumberland, which 
is a delightful mé/ange of life and colour. ‘“ Girl and Grand- 
father” cannot be called a regular novelette, but it has a simple 
old story init. ‘ France in the Dykes” is a comical enough 
caricature of the perils and pains of the Fen country, as a 
bright young French demoiselle experienced them. The 
description of her visit to Minster Holme is a picture full of 
feeling. “Sheridan,” made easy for drawing-room talk, is 
a faithful monograph of the mediocre order. “A Twice 
Ship-wrecked Passenger” narrates her experiences in the 
ill-fated steamers American and Senegal. We warn unwary 
readers that by Siberia is meant Liberia. 


Messrs. Sampson Low issue the first English number of 
Harpers Monthly Magazine, which is a curious blend of 
American and English notions. “By combining the two 
markets,” we are told it is possible to give for a shilling 
“160 large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and 
three times as many illustrations.” Certainly this new ven- 
ture is very likely to “wake snakes” among English 
magazines. Its principal feature is a new story by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, with illustrations by Mr. Du Maurier, but it 
has an immense amount of other interesting matter, and it 
gains a good deal in being less stilted than most of our 
British periodicals. Some Christmas verses are singularly 
good ; and Mr. M: D. Conway’s papers on the “ English 
Lakes” promise to be, and the first instalment is, interest- 
ing. But we have not space to touch on all, or nearly all 
the features of this remarkable shilling’s worth, which must 
be seen to be appreciated. We notice that several of the 
numerous illustrations are by English artists, and we wish 
the publishers of some of our home magazines would let 
their artists’ real touches be seen as they can be seen here. 

“Queen Cophetua” comes to her kingdom, and is a royal 
treasure to her beggar, and the readers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine may wait and hope for as good a serial again. To 
those who remember Charles Kingsley killing a salmon or 2 
trout, the study of his Angling on paper is weak. The story ofthe 
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anhappy royal mother of Charles V. is well told under th 

title of “ The Captive of Castile.” She left the heritage of 
her madness to her descendants, together with their vast 
royal and ducal possessions. In “ After Eight Months” 
the Ministry are thickly bedaubed with praise. “ Shakespeare 
as a Prose Writer” is an analysis and a eulogy. 


The second number of Zhe Army and Navy Magazine 
presents us with a portrait and memoir of “ Rear-Admiral the 
Earl of Dundonald,” but we presume that it has escaped the 
notice of the editor that Rear-Admiral bears the same rela- 
tion to “ Rear-Admiral of the Fleet” that Major-General 
doesto Field-Marshal. Mr. Boulger speculates on “Heratand 
the Turcomans,” with special regard to our retention of Kan- 
dahar. General Orfeur Cavenagh shows “Why we should 
keep India,” and Mr. Marvin describes “ Russia’s Decadence 
as a Naval Power.” The only papers directly affecting the 
services are a brief recommendation to restore the office of 
Lord High Admiral in favour of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, which Mr. O’Byrne, barrister-at-law, seems to think 
would begin a golden age for the navy, and two other papers. 
One on the Indian 7 recommends the economical aboli- 
tion of the Hyderabad contingent, and the seven minor 
corps of Central India. A review of “Naval Artillery” is 
commenced by Mr. George Holmes. 


A large portion of Belgravia is taken up with the last 
chapters of “ The Leaden Casket,” and a small space with 
emptying the notebook of the author of “Our Old Country 
Towns,” but there is room for a p'easant though puzzling 
story of “Cruel Barbara Allen,” who is not cruel to the faith- 
ful fiddler. “A Visit to China Town,” under the guidance of 
Iza Duffus Hardy, introduces us to the privacy of the 
“Heathen Chinee,” while the interior of a cutcherry is 
depicted in “Justice in the Punjab.” There is enough 
science to instruct but not to repel in “Coinages of the 
Brain,” which may be read as an antidote to the ubiquitous 
ghost stories of the season. 


Both the serial fictions in A// the Year Round maintain 
their already high standard. The picture drawn of an 
interior, in this month’s instalment of “ Visited on the 
Children,” is fit to be framed. We are told all about the 
grand state ceremonial which announced the completion of 
the Dom in “ A Day at Cologne,” but we do not understand 
what is meant by “a little special eerie” (séc) with a huge 
stone suspended. There is abundance of amusing anec- 
dotes and bits of reality in “The Parish Clerk,” which are 
nowadays almost antiquarian researches into an extinct 
species. A biographical sketch of the career of Robert Dick 
is more attractive than the resuscitation of ancient anecdotes 
concerning the miserable Beau Brummell. Short, well- 
written articles on “ Love’s Labour Lost,” and “ The Wines 
of Bordeaux,” contain useful knowledge, gathered respec- 
tively from careful research and experience. 

There is a general solution of “ The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” which are, happily, over and gone, from the Argosy. 
Mrs. John Wood also contributes a gruesome story, with a 
murder in it, called “ The Parson’s Oath.” There are two 
prose ghost stories of a good old-fashioned sort. But the 
verses that tell “ How Max kept his Word ” by taking part in 
the Christmas hymn— 

Was it echo? was it fancy? loud and bold and clear among us, 

Rise the notes of truest tenor, 
are simple and touching, and the presence of the dead is 
made to seem possible. Mr. Wood’s “ Tour about Norway” 
is concluded in this number. 

The new “ Ophelia” at the Princess’s is portrayed in the 
forefront of the Zheatre, and the editor addresses a word 
on the completion of his second volume, in which he pro- 
mises to continue the photographs in costume. “ The 
Queen of Trumps” selected for this month is Mrs. Jordan, 
and the notice is short and crisp. Some amusing re- 
miniscences of the old circuits are all too brief. We will 
not criticise the criticism of “ A New Hamlet; ” it mainly con- 
curs with the views expressed in our columns. 

From “ Amateur Huntsmen” to “ The Pekin Duck,” the 
second number of Zhe Sguire contains pleasant and in- 
structive articles on topics germane either to country sports 
or occupations. “Snipe Shooting in the Fens” is adorned 
by a picture of what must be an antediluvian snipe. MA 
Visit to Babylon” the headquarters of the chief American 
kennel club is, we hope, the first of some more extended 
notices of our American brothers dutifully following in the 
sporting steps of their English relatives. 

The first number of London Opinion (Dean and Son) 
announces as its object to “ help in forming a judgment upon 
current events.” “The Lunacy Laws,” “The Turf,” “The 
House of Peers,” *‘ Co-operative Companies,” and half a 
dozen more topics, are dealt with in poor prose or bad 
verse. 
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The current number of the S¢. fames’ Magazine contains 
One or two noticeable stories. ‘’Neath Wintry Skies ” takes 
us to Ilfracombe in winter, and an “Awkward Blunder” is 
comic enough. : 


The current number ot Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is a 
good one. Mr. Wallace’s new book receives an appreciative 
notice, and the editor addresses some words of congratula- 
tion to his readers in the form of preface to the next volume. 


_ The interest taken in the Presidential election in America 
is reflected in the pages of the November number of the 
North American Review, which devotes three articles out of 
eight to the discussion of party politics. Mr. W. B. 
Lawrence writes an able and well-studied paper on “ The 
Monarchical Principle in Our Constitution,” in which he 
considers the power of the President. “The Republican 
Party as it Was and Is” is a good piece of special pleading, 
and “ The Political Situation from a Financial Standpoint ” 
is a lively attack on the Democratic Party. The Rev. Dr, 
Howard Crosby’s paper on “The Coming Revision of the 
Bible” is as reasonable and calm as that of Bishop Doane’s 
on “ Religious Discussion” is feeble. 


All the stories in Good Words are finished this month. 
Mr. Hardy’s tale, “ The Trumpet-Major,” we reviewed at 
length last week, and Miss Jean Ingelow’s “Sarah de 
Berenger” will doubtless shortly appear in volume form. 
Three good practical articles are those on “Women’s Col- 
legiate Life in America,” “ Coffee-rooms for the People,” by 
Lady Hope of Carriden, and Dr. Richardson’s expected 
monthly paper on “Health at Home.” The Rev. H. R. 
Haweis closes his discourses on the congenial topic of 
music, and the Rev. Baldwin Brown’s earnest paper is an 
attempt to justify the ways of God to man. 


The general level of excellence is well maintained in the 
second number of the new series of the M/agazine of Art, 
though no etching is issued this month. The small 
engravings are, on the whole, better than the larger ones. 
Some of the small landscape work is admirable. In a 
magazine of this kind there is necessarily a considerable 
quantity of padding, but there are also some good con- 
tributions ; notably those of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell on Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and Mr. Ingress Bell on Architectural 
Designs. 


“Lady Agnes Hungerford” is the contribution of most 
interest for non-antiquarian readers in this month’s Anti- 
guary. “Mr. Thomas Jenyns’ Booke of Armes” is con- 
tinued, and so are Mr. E. J. Watherston’s papers on “ Gems 
and Precious Stones.” “ Our Rural Songs and Customs” 
is a curious piece of folk-lore, and “ A Medizval Pilgrimage 
to the Shrine of St. Alban” carries one back to the palmy 
days of the old abbey. 


“ The Power of Influence” is amusingly ma/lapropos as 
the title of a paper by the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the 
Sunday Magazine. The Rev. William Dorling gives an 
appreciative account of that original American thinker, the 
late Dr. Horace Bushnell, and Dr. Stoughton continues his 
“ Local Memories of Italian Reformers.” The story is con- 


cluded. 


We have received the second part of the Universal In- 
structor (Ward, Lock, and Co.). The subject of “F riendl 
Counsel” is Perseverance. The various subjects are we 
continued, and the students who persevere must find this 
work a sound guide. We are sorry to see the absurd old 
abuse of Azc perpetuated in the Latin Grammar. 


This month’s number of the Union Fack continues the 
current stories. We heartily endorse the editor's recom- 
mendation to his young readers to follow the geography of 
Marlborough’s plan on a map. A portrait of the hero of 
Blenheim serves as frontispiece to an excellent number. 


The Yournal of the National Indian Association reprints 
Lord Northbrook’s Birmingham lecture on India, and Dr. 
Hunter’s lectures are also summarised. “Proverbs in the 
Zenana” and a paper on the “ Hindoo Belief in Omens” are 
original and instructive papers. 


The Jrish Monthly is a small magazine of pronounced 
Romish tendencies. The contents include a miniature farce 
entitled “ Pat,” the leading character of which is a Connaught 
girl who takes the part of a parlour-maid to save the credit 
of her family, and is rewarded with the best parti in the 
county. The “ Legend of the Bishop's Staff” transfers the 
well-known story of the Pope and Tannhaiiser to a prelate 
and a nameless knight. Two sonnets by Aubrey de Vere 
are the only good things in this month’s number. 


Weldon’s Ladies Fournal and Weldon’s Illustrated Dress- 
i contain the sooal practical patterns for ladies’ dresses. 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


—— 

M. Ménard, a well-known scholar of Touraine, has, says 
the Yournal de Saone-et-Loire, discovered three hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts of Bossuet. The two first are 
translations from the Persian and from Juvenal, with gram- 
matical and historical notes ; the other a continuation of the 
** Elévations sur les Mystéres.” 

Dr. Joseph Silingardi, of Modena, has published a collec- 
tion of letters which throw much light on the events in con- 
nection with the revolution in the Duchy of Modena in 
1831. The collection includes several interesting letters 
from Napoleon III., then Prince Louis Napoleon, dated 
Arenenberg, 1832. . 

The reception of the well-known novelist, M. Maxime 
du Camp at the Académie Frangaise is arranged for the 
23rd inst. 

Under the title “ The Emperor Joseph II. and his Mother 
Marie Therése” has appeared in Paris a very interesting 
brochure containing sketches of the life of the monarch, and 
a portrait never before published. 

Rattazzi’s Memoirs will shortly be published under the 
title “ Rattazzi and His Times.” The book will be written 
by his widow, Marie Letizia Rattazzi, who has now con- 
tracted a third marriage with a Spaniard, Signor de Rute. 
The work will be published at the same time in England, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and France. 

Mr. Carlyle has for some time been in such weak health 
that he has been confined to his bedroom. Mr. Frederick 
Martin, editor of the Statesman’s Year-Book, has a biography 
of the “seer” ready for publication at almost any moment. 
He was at one time amanuensis to Mr. Carlyle, and com- 
menced publishing the biography in instalments a year or 
two ago. He was, however, asked to desist, and did so. 

Sir David Wedderburn, M.P., having distinctly said that 
he will have none of the Deputy Clerk Registership in Edin- 
burgh—-as comfortable a post, with its £1,200 a year, asa 
man of leisure and literary tastes can have—there is a talk 
of its being offered to Mr. J. Campbell Smith, well known as 
a Scotch man of law and ethics, and leading counsel for the 
late Mrs. Yelverton. The appointment would be a highly 
popular one in Edinburgh, and it is to be hoped that no 
“ party consideration ” will stand in its way. 

It is generally understood in Scotland that Mr. Charles 
Cooper has been appointed to the editorship of the Scotsman. 
It is some years since Mr. Cooper left London, but he is 
still remembered as one of the most industrious and versatile 
members of an arduous profession. 

A unique observatory has been founded near Bogota. It 
stands exactly on the equator, and is three thousand metres 
above the level of the sea. 

M. Francois de Neufchateau, Inspector-General of Mines 
in Russia, has been commissioned to examine the abundant 
mineral springs in the Caucasus, and General Svistounof, 
accompanied by M. de Neufchateau and Dr. Garrigou, are 
at present making an inspection of the great sources of 
mineral waters at Pougues, Vichy, Mont-Dore, and Névis. 

The Ingle Nook, which is the name given to the Christmas 
number of the ///ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 
has a pleasant sound of homeliness and merriment. Of 
merriment there is plenty in the pages of this well filled and 
well illustrated annual. The stories are very numerous, and, 
as befits the character of the journal, many of them are 
contributed by leaders in the theatrical world, such as Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and Mr. 
Gilbert & Beckett. Every one who takes up 7he /ngle Nook 
may count on finding an hour’s pleasant reading. The 
illustrations are varied and spirited. 

The opening of the new Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington on Sunday afternoons will be the subject 
of a motion to be brought before the House of Commons 
early next Session by Lord Henry Lennox, M.P. Ina letter 
to the Secretary of the National Sunday League, his 
lordship says his “ object is to increase rather than weaken 
the sanctity of the Christian Sunday, by giving on the after- 
noon of that day to the wage classes the same opportunity 
of enjoying rational and innocent recreation, such as that 
which is now only within the reach of the rest of the com- 
munity.” 

We are glad to see that, independently of the contribu- 
tions of the individual City Companies, Mr. Alderman 
Breffit will move for a grant to the funds of the Dread- 
nought Seaman’s Hospital at the next meeting of the Court 
of Common Council. It cannot be possible that, while 
appeals for contributions to all sorts of foreign objects, how- 
ever deserving, issue from the Mansion House, this hospital, 
whither come sick sailors from all nations, will be refused a 
liberal grant from the funds of the Corporation of the City 
of London, 





It does not appear to be sufficiently widely known, even 
amongst collectors, that there has long existed a perfect 
“system,” as well as invariably a “ motive,” allegorical, 
poetical, or otherwise, in the “Art of Old Japan.” At the 
recent soirée of the National Indian Association there was 
on view a portion of Mr. Pfounde’s Japanese collection of 
photographs, native illustrations, albums of sketches, &c. 
A series which attracted much attention consisted of 
interesting illustrations of the Japanese “ System of Art.” 

Mr. Joseph Thomson, the South African explorer, is not 
only about to publish papers on his travels in Good Words 
but is engaged on a work on the subject. It has also been 
suggested to him by the Governor of Sierra Leone to under- 
take the leadership of an exploring expedition which may 
checkmate French adventure of a similar description, 

The Christmas number of the ///ustrated London News 
is a very pleasantone. Among those who contribute stories 
or verses we notice such well-known and popular names as 
those of Mrs. Riddell, Miss Betham-Edwards, Mr. Fran- 
cillon, and Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry. When we say that the 
number contains drawings by J. Rossi, A. Hunt, Mr, 
Barnard, and Mr. Luke Fildes, it will be seen at once that 
the art department is in good hands. 

“‘ Douze Ans en Algérie” is the title of a new work by Dr. 
Bonneford, who took part as a military surgeon in all the 
campaigns from 1830 to 1842. 

M. Lisch, one of the three inspectors appointed by the 
Commission for Historic Monuments, has made a report 
upon the condition of the Ancient Chateau of Blois, and 
important works have in consequence been undertaken to 
prevent the building falling into utter ruin. The chapel of 
Saint Laumer de Blois is ina particularly bad condition, and 
it will be carefully restored in accordance with the original 
design. 

A Committee, having upon it the names of MM. Victor 
Hugo, Charles Lapierre, Ivan Tourgenieff, Charpentier, 
Dalloz, Alphonse Daudet, Renan, and Taine, has been 
formed with a view to raising a monument at Rouen to 
Gustave Flaubert. It is proposed that the monument shall 
take the form of a public fountain surmounted by a bust of 
the author of “ Madame Bovary.” 

At the last meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Mr. F, G. Fleay read a paper entitled “ The Living Key to 
English Spelling Reform now found in History and Etymo- 
logy.” The object was to show that the objections to 
spelling reform are principally founded on an exaggerated 
estimate of the amount of change required. This exaggera- 
tion has been caused by the revolutionary proposals of the 
leading reformers, who neglected the history of our language 
and the etymological basis of its orthography in favour of 
philosophical completeness. Mr. Fleay, on the other hand, 
proposed a scheme which was developed in two forms—one, 
perfectly phonetic, for educational purposes ; the other, differ- 
ing from this only in dropping the use of the accents, and 
the one new type required in the former. He showed that 
even in the vowel sounds not one-tenth would need alteration ; 
while in the case of the consonants, the alteration required 
would of course be much less, 

Dr. Holub, the well-known African traveller, delivered 
a lecture recently at the Scientific Club at Vienna, to an 
audience comprising the ¢/ite of Viennese society, on “ The 
Matabele Zulus.” He said that the Zulu tribe is divided 
into two parts, northern and southern. The Matabeles are 
the northern, and the lecturer gave an interesting account 
of their manners and customs. Home life is unknown 
among them, the women occupying a most degraded 
position. The tribe comprises forty thousand persons, of 
whom twenty thousand are warriors, and five thousand 
women. All the men eat together at a regular hour. They 
pay a kind of worship to the sun, but their ideas on religion 
are extremely rudimentary. The position of the king seems 
much the same as among the southern Zulus. The land is 
rich, and contains gold. The climate is fine, and the in- 
habitants live chiefly by hunting. Dr. Holub intends 
shortly to make another expedition to Africa. 

The Bulgarian students at Moscow have obtained a sub- 
sidy from Prince Alexander through the instrumentality of 
Aksakoff, the Panslavist, to publish a monthly journal in the 
Bulgarian language. This will consist in the main of trans- 
lations from the Russian classics. 

M., Tissot, the author of “ The Country of the Milliards,” 
has arrived at St. Petersburg on a visit to Russia. 

The celebrated Russian painter, Verestchaguine, has 
arrived at Etropol, at the foot of the Balkans, where he 
intends painting some pictures illustrative of the Russo- 
Turkish war. 

The German Director, Dr. Miiller, has at length obtained 
permission from the authorities in Buda-Pesth for theatrical 
performances in the German tongue. The permission has 
been conceded for three years. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. Vol. I. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Africa Seen through its Explorers. By Cuarves H. Even, F.R.G.S. Society 

‘ - coe —_ vo re 

aubie rk. the Author of “ Flitters, Tatt Sa 
William Blackwood and Sons. Ear iaiae 

British Almanac and Companion, 1881. The Stationers’ Company. 

Cassell's Family Magazine. 1880. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Commentary on the Old Testament. The Apocrypha. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Contributions to the History of the Development of the Human Race. By 
ey a Geicer. Translated by Davin Asuer, Ph.D. Triibner 
and Co. 

a Etherington’s Christmas Annual. Edited by Luewrttyn WINTER. 

a Etherington. 
— a of Letters.—Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. Macmillan 


and Co. 

faa Girl’s Annual. George Routledge and Sons. 

Foo +e the Invalid. By J. Mitner Fornercitt, M.D. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Histoire de la —— Par M. Gacuarp. Bruxelles : Libraire Européenne, 
C. Muquardt ; ndon: Triibner and Co. 

History of the Church of England. By Ricuarp Watson Dickson, M.A. 
Vol. II. George Routledge and Sons, 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemsueap. William Collins, Sons, and 
Co. (Limited). 

Is Burlesque Art? By B.ancue Retves. J. Jeffery. 

Life and Society in America. By S. P. Day. First and Second Series. New- 
man and Co. 

Mark Dennison’s Charge. By Georciana M. Craik. George Routledge and 


Sons. 

Military Misreadings of Shakespeare. By Major Seccompe. George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 

Over the Sea with the Sailor. Dickens’s Christmas Number. Adi the Vear 
Round Office. 

Political Geography. By Baron De Matortie. The Literary Publishing 
— 

Prehistoric Europe. By James Geixir, LL.D. Edward Stanford. 

Proportions of the Iluman Figure. By Joseru Bonomi, F.R.A.S. Charles 
Robertson and Co. 

Report of the Milan International Congress on the Education of the Deaf. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 

Scenery and Thought. By Evwin Less, F.L.S. Henry Frowde. 

The Day Dawn Album. George Routledge and Sons. 

The Following of the Flowers. Marcus Ward and Co. 

The i Land Laws. By Atexanper G. Ricney, Q.C. Macmillan 
and Co. 

The Land Question. Ireland. Irish Land Committee. William Ridgway. 

The Liberal Party, By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Kerby and Endean. 

The Life of Nelson. By Rosert Soutruey, LL.D. Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo and Co. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. By Grorce Livite Cratrx. 
Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo and Co. 

The Quiver of Love. By B. Montrcomertm RAnkinGc and Tuomas K. 
Tutry, F.R.H.S. Marcus Ward and Co. 

The Roll Call. By Artuur C. Yates. New Edition. Manchester: Abel 
Heywood and Son ; London: Simpkin and Marshall. 

The Treasury of English Literature. By Ropert CocHRANE. Edinburgh: 
William P. Nimmo. . 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Otiver GotpsmitH. Illustrated. Bickers and 


on. 

The White Rat. By Lady Barker. Macmillan ani Co. 

Thoughts on Theism. Eighth Thousand. Triibner and Co. 

—_ Fifteenth Century Chronicles. Edited by James GAirpNER. Camden 
ociely. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. ‘5 P.M.— London Institution. ‘‘The Relation of Morality to Litera- 
ture.” By Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
7.30 P.M.— Society of Engineers. : 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lectures. ‘‘ Some Points of Con- 
tact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of 
pa and Porcelain.” By Professor A. H. Church, 


8 p.m.—The Gluck Society. 39 Baker Street, W. 
8 p.M.—The Aristotelian Society. Spinoza. By J: Fenton. | 
8 p.m.—Victoria Institute. ‘‘On the Modern Science of Religion.” 
By Rev. G. Blencowe. : 
Tvespay. 8 p.M.—The Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘‘The Different Modes 
of Erecting Iron Bridges.” By Mr. Theophilus Seyrig, 
M.Inst.c.E. % 
8.30 p.M.—Society of Biblical Archzology. ‘“‘The Book of Hades. 
By E. Lefébure. 9 Conduit Street, W. | Dt se 
WepNEsDAY. 8 Pp.M.—Royal Microscopical Society. ‘‘ Floscularia Trifolium.” 
By Dr. Hudson. 
8 p.m.—Society of Arts. ‘‘London Fogs.” By Dr. Alfred Car- 
nter. 
THURSDAY. 7 niga Institution. ‘‘ The Germination and Propagation 
of Disease.” By Ur. Lionel S. Beale. 
FRIDAY. 7 P.M.—Quekett Microscopical Club. 
8 p.M.—Royal Astronomical Society. | 
8 p.M.—Balloon Society of Great Britain. 
SATURDAY. 3.45 P.M.—Royal Botanic Society. 
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13 Great MarteorovuGn STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 


S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols., 215. 


AN ACTOR ABROAD; or Gossip, Dramatic, Narrative, 


and Descriptive. By Epmunp Leatues, 8vo., 155. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE. By his 


Daughter, Madame De Wirt. ‘Trans'ated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo., 158. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GERALDINE and HER SUITORS. By Mrs. 


Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author of 


“‘Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


rai “ > . *. 4 e 
: This novel is sure to be popu'ar. It is a most amusing story. * Little 
Pansy ’ is a charming creature.” —Sunday Times. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Autuor of “St. OLAVE’s,” 


“* Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


eae is a well written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting 
story. The characters are naturally drawn.”—S?t. ¥ames’s Gazette. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“A very cleverly constructed novel.” —St. ¥ames's Gazette. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Tuirpo Epirion. 3 vols. 


JEANETTE. By Mary C. Rowsett. Author of 


** Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 





Now Ready, Two Vols., at all Libraries. 


QGATIRES : POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, In Prose 


and Verse. 
EDITED BY W. H. C. NATION. 


“ Bright, pithy, and smart. T r ; ighty p! ing.” — 
Sunday mee art. The volumes are mighty pleasant reading. 

“The foibles and vanities of our time are frequently commented upon, and 
exposed in imagina ; conversations, in ‘reflections’ culled, for instance, from 

a street .amp,’ which is supposed to know a great deal of many passing events 
a ‘train of thought,’ the train being that of a railway. The ‘Satires’ are 
piquant and pean a and the follies at which they strike ought to suffer some 
damage."— Western Daily Mercury. 


London: PROVOST & CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


In One Volume, large 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 635. 


SWITZERLAND: 


ITS SCENERY AND ifS PEOPLE. 


PICTORIALLY ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT 


Swiss and German Artists, 


With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the 
German of DR. GSELL-FELS. 


Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings, of which 
Sixty are full-page size. 


-— — nema ante oie a oie 


From the “ EXAMINER.” 


ae a 2 
A volume which, upon the whole, surpasses any other we have seen devoted 
to the same subject.” 


From the “‘ ATHEN ZUM.” 


“One of the most richly-ilustrated books of the class. . . . It would 
occupy too much of our space to describe all the bright and pleasing views in 
which the book abounds so richly that nearly every page is enlivened by their 
presence.” 


London : BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY MAGAZINE. 


MONTHLY, ONE SHILLING. 


Devoted to all the Government Services. 


PHOTOGRAPH IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER: 
REAR-ADMIRAL THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


DECEMBER 1880. 


Contents. 

Thomas, Tenth Earl of Dundonald, G.C.B. By Lieutenant C. R. Low, 
I.N., F.R.G.S. 

Herat and the Turcomans. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 

The Lord High Admiral. By Robert O’Byrne, Esq., F.R.G.S, 

Why we should keep India. By General Orfeur Cavenagh. 

Derval Hampton ; a Story of the Sea. By James Grant. 

Russia’s Decadence as a Naval Power. By Charles Marvin. 

After the Battle. (From the French of Victor Hugo.) By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland. 

The Indian Army. By an Indian Officer. 

Naval Artillery. 

Service Gossip and Literature. 





London: WILLIAM H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





NEW BOOKS. 
TURKEY: OLD AND NEW. HISTORICAL, 


Geographical, and Satistical. By SuTHERLAND MENZIES. Two vols. 
8vo. Illustrated, 32s. 


SKETCHES OF ARMY LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


By F. V. Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, United States Army, late 
Military Attaché to the United States Legation in St. Petersburg, and 
Author of “The Russian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey, 1877-78.” 


Crown 8vo., 9s. 


HOLLAND. BY EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 


Translated from the Italian by CARoLINE TitTon, Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


THE IRRIGATION WORKS OF INDIA AND 
THEIR FINANCIAL RESULTS. By H. Rosert B. Buck .ey, 
India Public Works Departments. 8vo.. with Map, 9s. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS: AN OFFICIAL 


Chronic’e of Deeds of Personal Valour, achieved in the presence of the 
enemy during the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Per- 
sian, Chinese, New Zealand, and African Wars: from the Institution of 
the Order in 1856 to 1880. Crown 8vo., with Plate, 5s. 


HITOPADESA: A NEW LITERAL TRANS- 


lation from the Sanskrit Text of Professor F. Jonnson. For the use of 
Students. By Freperic Pincort, F.R.A.S. 6s. 


IN ZULULAND WITH THE BRITISH, 


throughout the War of 1879. By Cuartes L. Norris- Newmaw, Special 
Correspondent of the London Standard, Cape Town Standard and 


Mail, and The Times of Natal. 8vo., with Plans and Illustrations. 
[Nearly Ready. 


SKETCHES FROM NIPAL. HISTORICAL 


and Descriptive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of 
the Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B, ; to which is 
added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism. By the late A. A. OLDFIELD, 


M.D., many years Resident at Kathmandu. Two Vols., lllustrated. 
(Shortly. 


THE LYRICAL DRAMA: ESSAYS ON 


Subjects, Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera, By H. 
SUTHERLAND Epwarps, Author of “The Russians at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. [Nearly Ready. 


A TREATISE ON THE PERSONAL LAW 
of the Mohammedans. By Syep Ameer Att Mou vi, M.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, &c. (Shortly. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN. 


ROYAL RELIEF ATLAS OF ALL PARTS OF THE 
EARTH. Thirty-one ae in Relief, with Text facing each Map, by 
G. P. Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. Each Map is framed in card mounts, 
guarded, in a new style, and the whole half-bound in one volume, gilt, 4to. 
21S. his day. 
COUNT MOLTKE writes of these Maps: “ They meet with my willing 
approval . . . they are well adapted to give a clear, general picture of the: trac- 
ture and relation of the different countries. . . . Their clearness and tasteful 
execution are to be greatly praised,” &c. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, OR PRIZES. 


ASGARD AND THE GODS, Tales and Traditions of our 
Northern Ancestors, told for Boys and Girls. Edited by W. S. W. Anson. 
Numerous new Illustrations, rich cloth gilt, gilt edges, extra demy 8vo. 


7s.6d. 
‘A very delightful work.”—Literary Churchman. 
“Is one vast fairy story, and a strangely wild, romantic story it is."—7imes. 


ALICE, and other Fairy Plays for Children. By Kate 
FRELIGRATH-KROEKER. Second Edition, including a dramatised version 
(under sanction) of Lewis Carroll's “ Alice in Wonderland.” 45. 6d. 

‘* The success is perfect.”—/l/ustrated London News. 





Fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. Seiies, crown 8vo., extra bevelled cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
BRAVE BOYS who have become Illustrious Men of our 
Time. By J. M. Darton. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 
FAMOUS GIRLS who have become [Illustrious Women of 
our Time. By J. M. Darton. Nineteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
GRANDMAMA’S RECOLLECTIONS. By Grandmama 
PARKER. 35. 6d. 
“ A capital volume of short stories.” —Scofsman. 
bats ss NOTES. By Gustafsson. Tea-time Tales, 
__35. 6d. cists Ge a a ai 
Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. Series, crown 8vo., extra bevelled cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
GUSTAFSSON, Chit Chat by Puck. Tea-time Tales for 
Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
GUSTAFSSON, Roseleaves. Tea-time Tales. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
WOODLAND NOTES. See 3s. 6d. Series. 
** Indeed, we could ill have spared these tales. . . . It is their freshness, their 
try, their delicacy, that gives them charm. . . . In addition to being taste- 
fully bound, the volumes contain many excellent illustrations. Evidently the 
publishers have spared no effort to make the book attractive.”—Aeademy, No- 


vember 13. 
CAPTAIN’S DOG, The. By L. Enault. Second Edition, 
‘It is very prettily illustrated, and is altogether as pleasant a gift-book as 


2s. 6d. 
any boy or girl could desire.” —Scotsman, 
FABLED STORIES FROM THE ZOO. By Albert Alberg. 
Second Edition, 2s. 6d. y , 
‘A lively companion for a ramble in the Regent’s Park, in which the birds, 
beasts, and reptiles retail their cnpeionces and opinions of mankind.” —Graphic. 
** Relieved by gentle touches of humour.”— 7 7mes. 


FISHERMAN OF RHAVA, The; or, Djalmah’s Voyage 
to Etlan. Second Edition. By C. E. Bourne, 2s. 6d. . 
“A charming book, delicately and fancifully written ; the tale of a life spent 
in abnegation of self."—Standard. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME 
IS NOW READY. 


BALLADS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Port LAUREATE. 





Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth lettered, gilt edges, price 4s. 


SCENERY AND THOUGHT, 


In Poetical Pictures of various Landscape Scenes and Incidents. 


By EDWIN LEES, F.L.S., 


Author of “The Botanical Looker-Out in England and Wales,” “‘ Pictures of 
Nature around the Malvern Hills and in the Vale of Severn,” &¢ 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7 Pater- 
noster Row. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “LOYAL AND 
TRUE,” and “ MAY FAIRFAX.” 


BOUND BY THE LAW. 


By HELEN WESCHE. 
3 vols. cloth. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 
ELLISSEN & CO., ro Type Street, Finsbury, Pub!ishers. 
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HE Number of “ LIFE” for DECEMBER 18, 
published on DECEMBER 16, will be the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

Although DOUBLE the usual size, and containing 
SPECIAL MATTER of the highest interest, the 
price will remain SIXPENCE. 


This Number will be accompanied by an 


UNEQUALLED PHOTOTYPE, 


Taken from Life, 
And never before Published, of 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Reading to his Daughters 


ON THE LAWN AT GAD’S HILL. 


Full Particulars will be duly announced of the Contents 
of the Number, in which 


SPECIAL PUZZLES 


Will be Offered, with 


SPECIAL. PRIZES. 


Copies should now be ordered in advance to save 
disappointment, as the Sale will be great, and - 


THE PHOTOTYPE CANNOT BE 
REPRODUCED. 


Subscribers and Readers of “ LIFE” can have their 
Names now specially registered for this Number, by 
sending to the Manager 74¢.; or with Roller, for the 
protection of the Phototype, 9¢, marking their Orders 

specially for the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 


The following Portraits have alvendy appeared in the weekly issues of 
“ Life,” and can be had on oe tothe ce:— : 

The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
reagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Carvagh, Sarah 
Gookiahs Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame udith Gautier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald, 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Hag? Simone Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie ns.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs, Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The — of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier. The 
Duchess of Cobourg. : 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam will appear next week, 

The following Pictures have i — ? 

The Stirrup Cup, After the Ball, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A is Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don uixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
inconsequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


Money. 
“CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID cecscecececssseeeeeesseededs7 00,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE cccsccscccceccsscccsessssesesessee 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS..c0secccccccsccsccccscessocsseseses 2,300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











© pceendoge MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Have you ever tasted it? _ 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. _ 


oe 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
A valuable tonic. 
See Medical Testimonials. 


“RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Is used in place of Wine. : 
‘The Sportsman’s and Traveller's Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 


( RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor General of Canada. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 





To GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 











EIGHT. PRIZE“MEDALS. 







EIGHT: PRIZE’ MEDALS: 


; ADVANTAGES. 

Are entirely free from SMELL 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 

Are permocrly. harmless to the OPERATIVES 
EMPLOYED 


Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 









THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN, 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON, 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE, 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. ° 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. _ | 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

g. lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. P 


. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,' 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L, 


. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
. GEORGE MACDONALD. |24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


25. Professor J. R. SEELEY M.A. 

The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7a.; 
three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


ss PHE EXAMINER: 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,800, NOVEMBER 27, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 
Ireland’s Friends. M. Gambetta’s Trump Card. 
The Telephone Companies and the Post-Office. The Church and the State. 
Politics at the Inns of Court. 
Insurance Companies. —X XIV. Equity and Law Life Assurance Society. 
November Science. News from Turkey. Our Paris Letter. 
** Richelieu ” at the Princess’s. Music. 
Endymion. Glimpses of South America. Christmas Books. 
Mr. Hardy’s New Novel. School Books. Current Literature. Stray Leaves. 
Societies for the Ensuing Week. New Books and New Editions. 


a 
° 
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Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 
LONDON : PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 
THE 
UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 








Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Debili- 


tated Constitutions.—When climate, age, or hardships have undermined 
the health, skin diseases are prone to arise and augment the existing weakness. 
Holloway’s medicaments daily prove most serviceable, even under the most 
untoward circumstances. This well-known and highly-esteemed unguent pos- 
sesses the finest balsamic virtues, which soothe and heal without inflaming or 
irritating the most tender skin or most sensitive sore. Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills are infallible for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled ankles, ery- 
sipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of » disease. Over all these disorders 
Holloway’s remedies exert a quick and favourable action, and, where cure is | 
possible, gradually but certainly arrive at that consummation. They are 
invaluable in the cure of scrofula and scurvy. 





+ et FCO AT 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
oe 7hd. and 1s. r4d., labelled “ James Errs & Co., Esceneopathic Chemists, 
ondon., 


IRRITATION... 


A letter received : ‘‘ Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
after an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
They soften and clear the voice. In no case can they do any harm,—Yours. 
faithfully, Gorpon Homes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit THE BEST. ARTICLES 








Table Knives, Ivory, fer doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 













Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 








4 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/,56/,95/ € e 
Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ P 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 

Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 

Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 

Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. Y 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c.: .- ~~ ~ 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles,&¢. 










CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoL_E ADDRESS,—No. 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





Heese to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 


gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 
with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 
bus, rail, &c. Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


F RyY’s 
COCOA. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
even anda return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4, 6 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. re 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHVLLIN,.—tThic fluid 
combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of er biliousness, and _seenene of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the ders, head-ache, 
Soudens, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


FryY’s 
COCOA. 











OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and <a growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


(eae ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, ‘the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedin ly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
ail Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems tn cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 











LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Tt gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H,. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 





CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 





s Sar Jan. 1877. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
«6, H. Jones, Esq.” “ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


' ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


at CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into th 
system by absorption, stimulating the grant 


nerve centres that pe the digestive 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is or 


[? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 


and effectiveness it commends 
: itself to every 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Cunsultatione free of charge _Prospectus free of charge, 


Cee ee Ratatat 

ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 

years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained a complete removal in a oF pan, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—f o address on a stam: en 

Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts, soe ei cass l 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 

62 No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 

beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth orde 

The Co-operative principle is now so tho hly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 
Mepa.” TEETH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure at prices which can only be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 


and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 
of a Mercantile Firm. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unne-essary, Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 

ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 

ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 
Appointment, 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
A Qualified Dentist visits any part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra is made, 
Prices of “Prise Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1, 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s, 

N.B.—The Damuy Tevecraru, August 23, 1878, says :—“ Celluloid is the 

most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 


incomparable.” 
ILLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNI 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London Wie Te 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Mir- 
< rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiara Table 
Py id a Requisites. Old Balls adjusted ohioked ee and Takles 
Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1 
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MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK, 


On Tuesday, December 7, will be published, 


THE LAND OF GILEAD, 


WITH EXCURSIONS 


IN THE LEBANON. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” ‘‘ Piccadilly,” &c. 


In One Large Volume, demy 8vo., with Illustrations and Maps, price 2ls. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EvinsurGH AND LONDON. : 











ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 
oe HAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
private designs. 


ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 


pa COOKING APPARATUS AND 


and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
BEX HAM |; ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and ‘ for Public or Private Institutions. 
50 WIGMORE STREET. 


SONS. | 


HEAL :& SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 3 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 





gece SWAN and CROWN 
~ PURE IRISH WHISKEY, ~- — 
~ AGED THREE to: EIGHTEEN YEARS. ~ 
AGE of. the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 
~ CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin 
~~ Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. — 
FOR. PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 
Spondence on “ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “ A.B.C,” “ Official,” 


or Faulkner's “‘ A. B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply to 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


Mansion Hovse Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 























Oxrorp Street, W. 








| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PresipeEnt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 


£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





- I AM subject to inflammation of the throat, and suffer 

greatly in cold weather from a cough. Dr. Locock’s Putmonic 
Warers relieve the cough, allay the inflammation, and give me ease at once.” 
(Signed) J. Heron, 29 High Street, Belfast. Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
‘Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, and Rheuma- 
@ism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers, which taste 

ly. Sold atts. th¢., 25. od, 4s. 6d., and x15. per box by all Druggists. 








| AN Influential and High Class ENGLISH NEWS. 


PAPER, published on the Continent, requires from £2,500 to £3,000 to 
establish a new and most lucrative branch of business. A Gentleman with the 
required Capital may obtain either an active or sleeping share in the Paper,— 
Address ConTINENT, care of Foss & Legg, 3 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 





Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
xr OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, , bee caaal 


gx Kine Wrram Srerer, Lompom, E,C. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 
‘The Right Hon. Lorp Petre. 
‘The Right Rev. the Bishop or Moray Anp Ross. 
W. M. Turne tt, Esq. 
Directors. 
J. T. Asvv, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Durrievp, Esq., Chelmsford. 
Tuomas Eyxyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
ALEXANDER Howben, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
Joun W. Lav, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
J. Oxtey PARKER, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
Joun Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
AMES C. TRAILL,’Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
V. M. TuFrNeE i, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—EDWARD BuTLER, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—HENrRy Unwin, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
J. W. Oars, Esq-, M.D. ; H. Fry Smitrn, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Wittiams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane: Tue Lonpon 
ane County Bank; Messrs. Sparrow, Turnetr, & Co., Chelms- 
ord. 
Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & PoynpeR, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
streetotes Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 
expressed. 





—— Se aT 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvina. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


F YERY NIGHT, at 8.30.—Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. 

Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN.. BROTHERS. 
Saturday, December 4, and Satutday, December 11,. at- 23>. Docrs 
open at 2.0. 

Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily, Seats booked by Letter or 
Telegram. Stage Manager, Mr. H. J. Lovepay. Acting Manager, Mr. 
BraM STOKER. 
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